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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


E week has been marked by a very melancholy event,—the 

death of Mr. Fawcett, the Postmaster-General, who was in 
perfect health a week ago, and, indeed, on this day week took 
a ride of fourteen miles. On Sunday he was seized with 
pleurisy and inflammation of the lungs; but no general fear for 
his life was entertained even when his death was announced on 
Thursday afternoon. The maguificent courage with which he had 
struggled against the difficulties caused by the loss of his 
sight in his twenty-fifth’ year,—as the consequence of an un- 
fortunate shot,—and the marvellous achievements of the twenty- 











dially invited the co-operation of the Conservative Party, and 
assured them that so long as the measure is large, and has 
regard chiefly to population in determining the electoral areas, 
he does not think it possible to produce one that would not be 
beneficial. He was willing to concede to the Conservatives that 
the different. pursuits of different electorates should be, as far 
as possible, considered in laying down the new electoral areas, 
and he said all that it was in his power to say to remove the 
groundless fear that it is even possible to pack such electorates 
so as to subserve party interests. His short half-hour’s speech 
was received with great enthusiasm by the Liberals, and with 
perfect respect by the Tories. 


Lord Randolph Churchill was not in the House to move his 
amendment, which was moved by Mr. Stanhope and opposed by 
Mr. Gorst in the name of the wider-minded Conservatives, in 
a speech of very considerable ability and impressiveness. For 
the rest, the Liberal speakers were few and the Conservative 
speakers were feeble, and do not deserve any special mention. 
The debate was to be continued last night after we went to press, 
and the division will be known this morning before this impres- 
sion is in our readers’ hands. It is anticipated that the Parnellites 
will vote with the Tories. 





The election to the American Presidency began and ended on 


seven years during which he survived that loss of sight, only*[November 4th, the vote polled being unusually heavy. It was 


show afresh, what has been often urged from the religious point 
of view, that a great privation, properly borne, may easily be 
transmuted into a great gain. We cannot, of course, say what 
Mr. Fawcett might not have achieved, had,he retained his sight; 


loss of sight tended to stimulate his energies, and to make his 
character one of much more concentrated force than it might 
otherwise have attained. 


In politics Mr. Fawcett filled a rather unique place. He was 
a strong Liberal, with a fixed determination to speak against his 
party when he thought them wrong, as well as to support them 
cordially when he thought them right. He had been nineteen 
years in Parliament, and on several questions, especially during 
Mr. Gladstone’s first Government, took a line that was very 
hostile to Mr. Gladstone’s policy. He resisted the Irish 
University Bill in 1873, and criticised freely Mr. Gladstone’s 
appointment of Sir Robert Collier to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council by what he regarded as an evasion 
of the Statute. He has always been a strong supporter of 
what is called the minority principle, as well as of Women’s 
Suffrage. As Professor of Political Economy at Cambridge, he 
was forced to take a large view of political theory, and whatever 
view he took he was sure to stand by. As Postmaster-General 
he has evinced very considerable administrative ability, and 
probably took more genuine delight in administration than any 
Minister in office. Probably the diphtheria and typhoid-fever 
from which he suffered two years ago had sapped his strength ; 
for he is cut off at the age of fifty-one, and in the midst of 
labours in which he delighted, and which he carried through, 
therefore, with a rare efficiency and spirit. 


Mr. Gladstone moved the second reading of the Franchise 
Bill on Thursday in a very brief but very artistic speech, in 
which he said all in his power to prove to the Conservatives that 
the Government honestly wish to take them into council on the 
Redistribution Bill, and to give them a full share of influence in 
shaping its provisions. He declared his inability to recede from 
the position that the Redistribution Bill could neither be safely 
united with the Franchise Bill, nor introduced and proceeded 
with simultaneously with the Franchise Bill, without en- 





soon known that the result would turn on the decision of New 
York State, which sends tp thirty-six Members to the Electoral 
College ; but about this decision there has been much doubt. 
NewYork City and Brooklyn giving Mr. Grover Cleveland a 
majority-of 65,000, it was reported on Wednesday that he had 
been lected; but on Thursday the returns from the rural dis- 
Ftricts—phich are very faithful to party lines—again showed a 
majority for Mr. Blaine. The latest accounts of all, how- 
ever, make Mr. Cleveland the victor, though probably only 
by some 3,000 majority. He carried Indiana also, which 
was considered doubtful, but lost Pennsylvania and Ohio by 
large majorities, the Protectionists voting en masse for Mr. 
Blaine. The result is ackhowleged to be due entirely to the 
action of the Independeg§ Republicans, who revolted from 
Mr. Blaine, avowedly becdf™e they disbelieved in his honesty 
and believed in Mr. Cleveland’s. It is notable that the elections 
to Congress, in which thg Independents did not interfere, have 
gone against the Demg€rats, who have now a majority of only 
forty in the House of Representatives, while the Senate remains 
Republican by a majority of about two. 


The rumours of the fall of Khartoum, which have been 
floating about the bazaars of Cairo and Alexandria for the past 
three weeks, assumed this week shape and consistency. Accord- 
ing to a detailed story, said to be traced to a French mercantile 
firm in Alexandria, General Gordon’s garrison, in the first days 
of October, insisted on surrender. General Gordon refused, and 
8,000 of his men went over to the enemy. Placing the remain- 
ing 2,000 on his steamers and boats, General Gordon sailed 
northward, but was unable to pass Berber, the Arabs on the 
banks continuously firing upon his vessels, and returned. He 
was, however, stopped at Shendy, and either taken prisoner or 
killed. Colonel Stewart, who was in the rearward boat, was, as 
we know, wrecked, and subsequently murdered by the Arabs. 
This story, which was believed for a moment, is obviously a 
French romance, based, it may be, upon General Stewart’s 
death, the only fact of the slightest consequence about it 
being that it corresponds with a general bazaar rumour. It 
was, however, unknown to General Wolseley at Dongola on 
November Ist; and wretched as has been our intelligence all 
through, it is hardly possible that such news should not have 
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reached the Mudir of that district within twenty-fivedays. The 
delay in ascertaining the fall of Berber was quite as great; but 
the impact of the fall of Khartoum would be far more severe, and 
volunteer boatmen would bring the news down the Nile. The 
advance of the Expedition from Wady Halfa to Dongola may be 
said to have begun, and General Wolseley has arrived at that city. 


Rumours have been afloat all the week of British mediation 
in China, and on Friday they gathered strength; but they rest 
as yet on no v*"y trustworthy basis. The Chinese insist that 
no indemnity she)! be paid, as they were not in the wrong; the 
French Government is sending out reinforcements to Tonquin ; 
and the British Government have telegraphed to Hong Kong 
that in future nothing contraband of war must be sold to the 
French, as they consider that the announcement of a blockade 
is equivalent to a declaration of war. It is to be noted, however, 
that another struggle is going on in Pekin, and that Li-Hung- 
Chang has been peremptorily summoned to the capital—which 
means that his life is threatened; and at the same time, that the 
Parisian tone is perceptibly lower. The French journals now agree 
to be contented with the evacuation of Tonquin by the Chinese, 
and an indefinite occupation of Kelung, which they want for the 
sake of the coal. The demand is an unfair one; but could be 
represented to the Chinese populace as trifling, and the statesmen 
of Pekin may see serious internal dangers. 


The first stone of the National Liberal Clubhouse, to be 
erected on the Thames Embankment, was, ou Tuesday, laid by 
Mr. Gladstone. Besides the Premier, Lord Granville, Lord 
Hartington, Sir W. Harcourt, Mr. Chamberlain, and Sir C. 
Dilke were present and delivered speeches, the main drift of 
which is sufficiently described elsewhere. It is briefly that 
reform, both in Lords and Commons, must, if the present 
obstruction continues, take precedence of every other subject. 
Mr. Gladstone, moreover, pointed out that in the past fifty-two 
years the Liberals had reigned avowedly for thirty-six, and during 
the remaining sixteen the Conservatives had occupied themselves 
with Liberal measures,—the Repeal of the Corn Laws at one 
time, and the introduction of Household Suffrage at another, so 
that there have been only eight years of actual Tory Adminis- 
tration. Mr. Gladstone drew from this the deduction, that as 
the imperfect application of Reform principles had produced 
these results, so the extension of those principles would 
in the future ensure a more marked preponderance of 
Liberal ideas and methods. ‘That being so, the pro- 
spect for the future is hopeful, for “who is there who denies 
that the legislation of the half-century has been Liberal, 
or that it has been beneficial ?’’ No other speaker entered into 
general politics, even Lord Granville only wandering from the 
Lords to show that Mr. Disraeli, in 1852, thought the Colonies 
a millstone round the British neck, and that Lord Palmerston 
had been far more attacked by Tories than himself. 


A significant incident varied the proceedings. Out of 600 
workmen employed in building the neighbouring Hétel Métro- 
pole, the proprietors of which are Tory, over 500 presented to 
Mr. Gladstone a short address, acknowledging his great ser- 
vices, quoting his speech about their being “our own flesh and 
blood,” and refusing to discuss the continued existence of an 
hereditary Legislature, from a “confidence that you will by some 
means secure the triumphof the people.” Lord Randolph Churchill, 
with his accustomed contempt for facts, has endeavoured to 
show that this address was extorted from the workmen, and 
refused by the Irish among them; but Mr. Broadhurst and the 
foreman of the men have shown conclusively that the move- 
ment was spontaneous, and that the Irish did not hang back. 
That sentence about Mr. Gladstone securing the triumph of the 
people is significant. The people are profoundly under this 
belief; and it is only when Mr. Gladstone resigns, beaten for 
the hour, that their true temper towards the Lords will begin 
to display itself. 8 Gees 

One of the many nights lost in debating the Address to the 
Throne was that of yesterday week, on an amendment of Mr. 
MaclIver’s, the Member for Birkenhead, seconded by Mr. Ecroyd, 
the Member for Preston, recommending her Majesty to appoint a 
Commission to inquire into the best remedies for the depressed 
state of trade. Mr. Ecroyd’s general principle was that when- 
ever wheat was at a high price trade was brisk,—a generalisa- 
tion which he supported on the minutest conceivable 
quantity of evidence, principally that of the years during 
which an artificial stimulus to our trade was given by the 





a 
Franco-German war. Mr. Mundella replied to him, ang 
had no difficulty in showing that whatever depression 
there might be in England with Free-trade, the depression in 
all the Protectionist countries is far more serious, and that in 
France especially the Protectionist system appears to aggravaty 
the commercial depression most gravely. In Mr. Mundella's 
opinion, the true remedy is a better technical training for the 
English manufacturers and workmen. At present a great dea} 
of material—refuse gas, for instance—is sent over to Germany 
and Switzerland, is there manufactured into dyes, and in that 
form re-exported to Eugland; and the cost of all this might 
be saved to us, if our own manufacturers and workmen haj 
such training that they could use the gas-refuse for the same 
purpose here. Mr. Mundella’s speech was really final. 


Nevertheless, one or two other speeches of interest were 
delivered in the debate. Mr. Sidney Buxton, for example, 
made a very good point, by showing that of our imports by far 
the greater portion are necessaries, on which no tax would be 
endured ; and that of the few imports which even the Protection. 
ists themselves would propose to tax, there are not at present 
more than between £40,000,000 and £50,000,000 in value, while 
we export manufactured goods to the value of £210,000,000, on 
which the States injured by our adoption of the Protectionist 
principle could take their revenge three or four times over for 
any import duty which we had annoyed them by imposing. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer also made a very lucid speech, in 
which he dwelt on the comparison as regards shipbuilding of 
Free-trade with Protection, showing that under Free-trade our 
shipbuilding had increased rapidly and largely, while under 
Protection, both the United States and France had achieved 
little or nothing. The amendment was rejected in a very thin 
House by 86 votes, against 67. 


On Monday, Mr. Sexton and Mr. O’Brien moved and seconded 
a new amendment on the Address, praying the Queen to see 
the criminal law in Ireland more impartially administered, 
especially in relation to the composition of Juries, which the 
Parnellites still accuse the Crown of packing. This amendment 
was discussed for two nights with exceeding acrimony by the Irish 
Members, who made all sorts of invidious suggestions, especially 
charging the Government with the attempt to screen the 
persons accused in the recent disgraceful trials, and taunting 
them with not using the powers of the Crimes Act for the pur- 
pose of obtaining evidence against them. The Solicitor-General 
for Ireland denied the accusation that Juries had been packed 
with Protestants, pointing out that every person charged with 
the administration of the Jury law in Ireland, excepting him- 
self, is now a Catholic; and he showed how discreditable it would 
have been for the Government to use against criminals charged 
with a crime that is particularly odious to the people of Ireland, 
the powers of an Act passed solely to gain evidence in the case 
of agrarian crimes which the peasantry are strongly disposed 
to screen; but the same accusations were repeated again and 
again, with every variety of sneer and insult. The restoration 
of Mr. Bolton to office has evidently irritated the Parnellites to 
fury. Nor can we say that we understand that step. Not til 
Tuesday night was Mr. Sexton’s amendment defeated by a 
majority of 140 to 34. 


Even then, the debate on the Address was not over, for Mr. 
Gorst insisted on moving an amendment to the Address, express 
ing regret that the Government had not properly supported 
Montsioa against the Boer freebooters, and was backed up by 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. Mr. Chamberlain having explained, 
however, that the delay had partly arisen from the difficulty of 
carrying the Cape Government with us, and that if the negotia- 
tions of the Cape Government with the Boers were not succes 
ful,—which he did not expect them to be,—Sir Charles Warren 
would remove the freebooters by force,and would be armed with 
a force sufficient for that purpose,—the amendment was at last 
withdrawn, and the Address passed, after the waste of nine 
Parliamentary sittings. Even then the Report stage had t 
come, and wasted a good part of one more sitting. The gros 
and in great part intentional waste of the time of Parliament's 
the greatest of all the political evils of the hour. 





The monstrous combination to drive Mr. Chamberlain off the 
Commission to inquire into the working of the present laws 
affecting the insurance of ships has collapsed. It was thonght, 
up to Tuesday, that it might almost succeed, or at least place 
the Government in a very awkward position by giving them# 
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pare majority on a question almost involving confidence in 


Ministers. The design was that Mr. Cowen should move a resolu- 
tion declaring the constitution of the Commission of Inquiry un- 
gatisfactory, in which he would have been supported by the Con- 
gervatives and all the disloyal shipowners; the demand of the 
latter being that Mr. Chamberlain himself should not serve on a 
Commission which, it was asserted, was intended to try him for 
the charges he had brought against the shipowners. However, 
this was going somewhat too far. Some of the shipowners 
declined to concur in so monstrous a demand, and one or two 
reasonable concessions made by the Government to the ship- 
owners of Liverpool and the North, namely, the nomination of 
additional Commissioners satisfactory to them, knocked the 
bottom out of the whole scheme. We are sure that if the 
constituencies could realise the selfishness of these class-interests, 
they would be but little inclined to return men who try to 
dominate Parliament by combinations of this kind with the 
party opposed to their own. 


The election at Scarborough on Monday, for the filling-up of 
the vacancy caused by the raising of Mr. Dodson to the Peerage, 
was somewhat remarkable. The electors knew that Scarborough, 
under the Redistribution scheme of the Government, must 
necessarily lose one of its Members. Moreover, the Conservative 
candidate was popular in the town, while the Liberal candidate 
was comparatively a stranger; and in addition to all this, 
on Sunday the false report that General Gordon had 
been made prisoner and Khartoum taken, was industriously 
circulated by the Conservatives, and spoken of as the 
greatest. possible disgrace to the country. In spite of 
all this, Colonel Steble, the Liberal candidate, was re- 
turned, and returned by a larger majority than Mr. Dodson 
obtained in July, 1880, wheu he was re-elected after accepting office 
in Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet. In July, 1880, Mr. Dodson obtained 
1,828 votes, against 1,606 given for the Conservative candidate, 
Mr. A. Duncombe. On Monday last, Colonel Steble obtained 
1,895 votes, as against 1,606 gained by the Conservative candi- 
date, Sir George Sitwell. In other words, the Conservative vote 
remained the same, while the Liberal vote was increased by 67. 
The result is a good omen for the Franchise Bill. 


Mr. J. Morley made a speech in Westminster on Tuesday, in 
the latter part of which he dealt with two of the most obstinate 
fallacies of the hour. One is, that the Prime Minister is the 
moving force of Liberalism, and that on his disappearance 
Radicalism will be a spent rocket. He maintained, on the con- 
trary, that Mr. Gladstone was a conservative force, that he 
stood between the Tories and something they dreaded, and that, 
grateful as we all ought to be to him, the “cause moves for- 
ward of its own accord.” That is not new, but it is true, 
and needs repetition, for a notion that they are wearing- 
out “the Gladstone period” inspires much of the Tory 
obstruction. The second fallacy is that if the struggle with 
the Lords is avoided by a compromise, it may be avoided for 
all time. Mr. Morley thinks the new Parliament will at 
once take up the enfranchisement of the soil, and believes the 
Lords will on that subject also resist the will of the people. We 
doubt the occasion of the fight, as any scheme of enfranchisement 
must enrich the holders of life-interests; but that it will come 
we have no doubt whatever, and the occasion will probably be 
the Local Self-Government Bill. The Lords will fight for 
nominee. Members, and will refuse to extend the Bill to Ireland. 





The French Senate, by a vote of 126 to 112, has refused to 
merge the seventy-five Life Senatorships in the geneval body 
of elected Senators. They agree to a reduction of the term of 
office to nine years; but insist that the Senate shall still elect 
the seventy-five by co-optation. As the candidates chosen are 
usually of mature years, and as re-election is not forbidden, this 
reform is rather formal than real ; but the Senators argue that 
they desire to select men of ability who are unacceptable to 
constituencies, and that they must have some Members who 
cau speak out without thinking of what constituencies will 
say. That argument, which is constantly used for our 
own Lords, is perfect, so far as giving eminent men a 
right of speech goes, but does not touch the objection against 
giving them votes. They are not representatives because they 
are able, and the Government is to be representative. A further 
Proposal to modify the constituency of the Senate will, it is said, 
© accepted. At present, a Senator is elected by the Council 
General of the Department, plus one delegate from each Com- 





mune; but in future the Communes will send delegates in pro- 
portion to population. This concedes to the cities a new and 
great influence over Senatorial elections, and will be in France a 
Democratic measure. 


The trial at Plymouth of the men accused of murder and can- 
nibalism on board the boat belonging to the ‘ Mignonette,’ has 
ended for the present in an unusual way. The Jury declared that 
they admitted the facts, which were past doubt; but could not 
make up their minds as to the crime of which the prisoners had 
been guilty. The Judge, Mr. Baron Huddleston, thereapon stated 
that, as the case had never been decided, and there were some 
old and obscure arguments on record, he would, if the Jury would 
bring in a verdict of “ Guilty” on the facts, submit the case to the 
Court for Crown Cases Reserved, in order that there might be an 
authoritative and final exposition of the law. This was accord- 
ingly done, and the prisoners ordered to come up for judg- 
ment at the next Assizes. The course taken was probably 
the best, as so strong is prejudice in seaport towns that the jury 
might, in defiance of the Judge, have acquitted the prisoners ; 
but it is melancholy that there should be need for such a refer- 
ence. If killing a boy to eat him because you are very hungry 
is not murder, then there is no such crime known, either to 
lawyers or to the instinctive conscience of humanity. We do 
not believe there is any doubt whatever as t» the law,—indeed, 
Baron Huddleston said plainly there was none,—but if there is, 
a Declaratory Act should be instantly brought in, otherwise the 
next man guilty of murder who kills the witnesses may allege 
that, as he was only preserving his own life, he was entirely 
innocent. 


Tn the Star Theatre, at Glasgow, last Saturday evening, there 
was another of those fatal panics which cause almost as much 
loss of life as the real dangers from which people fly. A cry of 
fire was raised—without any ground—during an acrobatic per- 
formance on the stage, and a rush occurred in consequence, 
which caused either immediately or as its consequence the loss 
of fourteen lives and serious injuries to about as many more. 
The stream of people trying to escape from the pit met the 
stream of people trying to escape from the gallery, somebody 
fell, and then, just as in the case of the children’s massacre at 
Sunderland, a block occurred that caused all the mischief. A few 
appear to have saved themselves by jumping into the net spread 
over the stage for the acrobats; but all would have saved them- 
selves if there had been presence of mind enough in the crowd 
to wait for clear directions from the manager—a course which 
is far the wisest even when a real fire has broken out, and is 
obviously the wisest when there is no danger of any kind,—as 
in this case,—except that of losing presence of mind under a 
baseless fear. Why is fear so much move contagious than the 
spirit which boldly faces fear ? 


Lord Dunraven brought forward his expected motion for a 
Jcint Committee to inquire into the depression of trade on 
Thursday. His speech was uaforgivably long and dull, its 
themes being the decline of all external trades, the tendency in 
internal trade to turn busivesses into companies, the preponder- 
ance of imports over exports, and the necessity of placing duties 
upon produce from all countries which placed duties upon our 
goods. Lord Granville answered his figures by other figures, 
showing that the volume of trade had steadily increased, though 
its profits in certain cases had declined; that the income of 
the country steadily enlarged; and that pauperism had 
steadily declined. He met the nonsense about exports 
and imports by the plain assertion that we could only 
sell goods in return for imports; and when Lord Dun- 
raven interjected, “I do not wish to reduce imports,” 
shrewdly observed, “No, the noble lord only wishes to pay 
more for them.” As to the war of tariffs, he said:—‘* We 
should be using an argument like that which a missionary 
would use were he to say,—‘ Heathens, your religion is unsuit- 
able. Ours is the only true, pure, and inspired religion. If 
you do not follow our example and become Christians, we shail 
be forced to become heathens ourselves.’” The discussion, of 
course, ended in nothing, the Upper House not being the place 
for a debate on trade; and Lord Danraven finally withdrew his 
motion, having only enabled Lord Granville to expose a great 
many current fallacies, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@——— 
MR. GLADSTONE’S STATEMENT. 


HE Prime Minister’s short statement on Thursday evening 
was as good an example of his infinite Parliamentary 
tact as could be found in the whole story of his public 
career. It was firm on the point on which the Liberals in- 
sist on firmness; it was in the highest degree conciliatory to 
the Conservatives; it opened gracefully a door for such 
Conservatives as Mr. Gorst,—in other words, for the shrewd 
Conservatives,—to pass through without even a feeling of 
humiliation; and it gave no excuse, even to the most 
embittered Radicals, for talking of surrender or humiliation. 
The passage in which Mr, Gladstone insisted on the difference 
between warning and menace, and asked whether it would be his 
duty, in trying to save a friend from being burned in his bed, 
to omit all reference to the fire, lest he should be accused 
of menacing him with the consequences of his refusal to 
get up, was one of the happiest instances of that playful- 
ness in debate for which the Premier obtains too little credit. 
His suggestion that, on the principle assumed by the Conser- 
vatives, namely, that every intimation of danger to arise to the 
House of Lords from resistance to the Franchise Bill is a threat, 
it would be the duty of anyone who wished to avoid threats to 
urge on the inmate of a burning house the wisdom of getting 
up in the cold and taking a quiet walk in the streets at mid- 
nigbt, without any reason assigned, was as complete and happy 
a refutation of the absurd charges brought against him in rela- 
tion to what he has said on the House of Lords question, as it 
was in itself humorous and genial. A statesman with instincts 
so Conservative as Mr. Gladstone’s, who desires as heartily to 
postpone any collision with the Lords as some of us in our 
impatience may wish to hasten that collision, could hardly 
have removed more skilfully the feeling of soreness which his 
warnings to the House of Lords have left behind them. It is 
evidently Mr. Gladstone’s honest conviction that if the House 
of Lords again refuse to pass the Franchise Bill, the second 
Chamber of this country will be in real peril. Is it the part 
of a true Conservative to conceal that conviction, and to go on 
urging on the House of Lords impassioned entreaties to do 
what he thinks they ought to do, and what they think they 
ought not to do, without assigning the true reason for the 
impassioned character of those entreaties? Even politicians 
endowed with the most exquisite Conservative sensibilities, can 
hardly maintain again so ridiculous a proposition. 

But the essence of Mr. Gladstone’s statement lay not so 
much in the delicacy with which these outlying points were 
treated, as in the very frank and wise confession that no 
Redistribution scheme which the Government could propose 
ought to be regarded as involving an essentially party struggle, 
or as a@ measure to which the Government are bound to 
adhere even though it becomes clear that, in the interest of 
the public at large, the Conservatives are honestly pressing 
important modifications of it. Mr. Gladstone frankly ad- 
mitted that the ultimate Redistribution measure ought to 
be a resultant of the various moral and political forces at 
work on the representatives of both parties, and ought not 
to be carried by a strict party vote, without due consideration 
of all that is urged by the Opposition. This seems to us to be 
a wise and valuable, as well as a very conciliatory, confession. 
Doubtless, the Government will be bound to resist anything 
like anti-popular Tory tactics, if the Tories should be ill- 
advised enough,—as we do not think they will be,—to attempt 
tactics of an anti-popular kind. But there may, and pro- 
bably will be, Tories who sincerely desire to make the Redistri- 
bution scheme even more truly representative than the Liberal 
statesmen will venture to make it. And if these receive, as 
we trust they may receive, sufficient support from the Con- 
servative party, Mr. Gladstone’s promise amounts to a pledge 
that the organisation of the Liberal Party shall not be used to 
defeat such efforts. We believe, for our own part, that this 
pledge may be fruitful of very great results. Every one knows 
that some of the Tories hold with Mr. Forster,—and with this 
journal,—that the most effective plan which can be devised 
for representing the minority of one constituency is to vary 
and multiply as far as possible the number and character of 
the constituencies, so that the minority of one constituency 
may have every possible chance of converting itself into a 
majority in many others. We have never approved the double- 
barrelled system by which a majority in any constituency ac- 


a 
of this kind it becomes apparent that the Conservatives really 
choose to take up a popular, though also a strictly Qon. 
servative cry, the Government will judge their proposal by its. 
intrinsic fairness and the popular strength which it can muster. 
and will not even dream of regarding a demand of that kind pa 
a motion of want of confidence in the Ministry. We confess 
that we feel the utmost satisfaction in this promise, Jt 
appears to us not only intrinsically just, but also one which 
may result in a very great improvement in the scheme which 
we suppose to be at present the scheme of the Government, 
There was another very important concession made in Mr, 
Gladstone’s speech which ought to have a great effect on 
the minds of the Conservatives. The Conservative theory 
is, that not only ought numbers as such to be represented 
but that great pains should be taken to represent distinctly 
urban opinionand agricultural opinion. They hold that the towns 
return the representatives of the industries carried on in the 
towns,—the employers and employed all voting together on 
equal terms. And they think that care should be taken to 
ensure the same right for the agricultural districts. These 
districts should be weeded as far as possible of purely 
urban elements,—by the extension of the boundaries of 
boroughs, the grouping of small boroughs, and devices of 
that kind,—and should be left to the landlords, farmers, and 
agricultural labourers, all voting on equal terms, so as to return 
a number of representatives proportioned more or less closely 
to their actual numbers. This is a subject on which Mr, 
Gladstone might, if he had chosen, have maintained strict 
silence. Every one knows that it is not a popular view with the 
Liberal Party, and that it is nut at all difficult to suggest 
doubts as to the soundness of the theory. It may fairly be 
said that the great towns include a multitude of different 
industries, and that no single industry is represented in any 
of them, unless that industry is virtually predominant over 
all the others, And it might be asked whether there is any 
more reason why agriculture should be represented separately, 
than why the woollen industry should be represented separately 
from the cotton industry, or the manufacture of chemicals 
should be represented separately from the manufacture of 
steam-engines. But Mr. Gladstone was evidently anxious to 
hold out the olive-branch. Thinking as he does most justly, 
that so long as the representation of numbers becomes 
much more adequate than it has been, it does not really 
matter very much how those numbers are classified and 
massed, he distinctly indicated to the Conservatives that the 
Government would have no objection to reasonable conces- 
sions on the point on which the Uonservatives take so stronga 
stand. The Redistribution measure, he said, “ ought to be just, 
as between the different classes of the country, and the different 
pursuits to which those classes belong.” The Conservatives 
are sure to claim the fulfilment of this promise; and Mr. Glad- 
stone will certainly hold that to any reasonable extent he is 
bound to fulfil it. We believe that he is right,—not because 
we have any strong sympathy with the Conservatives on the 
subject, but because, the Conservatives having that strong feeling 
upon it, it seems to us by no means unreasonable to gratify it. 
And so long as the number of electors in the minimum electoral 
districts is adequate, and so long as they are naturally grouped 
together, and not artificially combined for political purposes, 
we confess that we feel no sort of anxiety as to the result. 
We cannot but hope that Mr. Gladstone’s speech will pro- 
duce a great impression, not only on the ranks of the Con- 
servatives in the House of Commons, but even on the Tory 
Paity in the Lords. It has now become, not merely over- 
suspicious, but altogether unreasonable, to maintain that if the 
Franchise Bill passes, the Liberals will be banded together to 
secure the defeat of all fair Conservative proposals. Mr. Glad- 
stone has expressed his strong desire that the measure, when 
it issues from the House of Commons, may satisfy all parties, 
and be the measure rather of the House than of the Liberals. 
He has indicated his disposition to concede a good deal on the 
one point on which the Conservatives are known to be most 
anxious; and it will be simply impossible after that, even if 
it were not impossible before, for the Liberal Party to manipu- 
late Redistribution, as it is supposed that a Liberal caucus 
would like to manipulate it,—in other words, so as to yield the 
greatest possible harvest of electoral gains to the Liberal Party. 


THE FOUNDATION OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL 
CLUB. 


NHE speeches at the ceremony of laying the first stone of the 





quires so much more than its fair share of representation. And 
we understand Mr, Gladstone to indicate that if on a question 


National Liberal Club were not very fresh, or eloquent, 
or unusually entertaining. Mr. Gladstone's address excit 
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hi di is evident from th 
miration among his audience, as is evident from the 
pare) subsequent wat atl to it; but those who only read it 
say they have seen much more remarkable examples of his 
genius for persuasion. Lord Granville united great felicity of 
expression with solid argument in his very curious statement 
that the Tories who now profess such unbesitating admiration 
for Lord Palmerston, proposed no less than seventy motions 
hostile to his policy, and, for the most part, supported twenty- 
two more; but for the rest, he only glided over difficulties. 
The remaining speeches were much as usual,—Mr, Chamber- 
Jain showing himself firm, with | a touch of self-will, and 
peremptoriness, Lord Derby talking common-sense, Sir W. 
Harcourt hitting-out with smiling assurances that he was not 
at alla pugilist, and Sir Charles Dilke conveying his slightly 
menacing meaning in the most courteous of phraseology. 
Nevertheless, the speeches were important. Nearly the whole 
Cabinet was present, and for the first time all recognised, as it 
were, collectively and publicly, that behind all the questions of 
the day, dwarfing all as they rise more and more visibly 
to their full height, stand the reform of the Commons 
rocedure and the remodelling of the House of Lords. 
Mr. Gladstone, of course, was the clearest of all. With 
regard to the Lords, he told his audience, in language the 
meaning of which was instantly caught up, that the policy of 
the Tory Opposition ‘had undoubtedly created prospects or 
possibilities of change far beyond what we Ministers have 
proposed or desired ;” and, with regard to the Commons, that 
“the first deliberative Assembly in the world is now doomed 
to see its efliciency impaired and its dignity destroyed, by the 
advantage which its own generous, too generous, rules have 
enabled individuals and sections to take, so that the House 
itself has become the slave of those individuals and sections, 
and nothing can relieve it from that slavery except a great and 
drastic change in the form of its procedure. And to every 
one of you, gentlemen, hardly less than to the great question 
of the franchise and what is immediately connected with it— 
to every one of you I commend the consideration of that 
subject, which I assure you is not less pressing and not less 
important than any Constitutional question that was ever 
brought before the people of this country,” Every Minister 
present, even Lord Hartington, who as yet has avoided 
the question of the Lords,—possibly from a feeling that 
his personal gain in the abolition of the Upper House 
is a little too obvious,—endorsed the Premier’s speech. 
Mr. Chamberlain spoke as openly, indeed as bitterly, as he 
has ever done on any platform, denouncing in no measured 
terms “ the handful of hereditary legislators, who do not legis- 
late, but only impede legislation,” and who “ for fifty years 
have used without stint or mercy” their “ baleful privilege of 
obstruction and opposition.” Sir Charles Dilke declared that 
the crisis forced on by the unwisdom of the Lords had con- 
solidated the Liberal party, and “would have a permanent 
and lasting effect on the politics of this country ;” while Sir 
William Harcourt called the majority in the Lords petrd/eurs, 
and said there must soon be a decision whether resistance to 
the Peers should be made part of the standing programme of 
the Liberal party. If it became such, then “ this I will say, that 
no doctrine has ever become a cardinal dogma of the Liberal 
ereed which has not sooner or later been fulfilled.” Nor was 
this all. Lord Hartington is the heir-apparent of the greatest 
of Whig houses,—a house which, in this generation, has 
.almost doubled its wealth and consequence; and though he 
said no word of the Lords, be proposed in the heartiest 
manner the vote of thanks to Mr. Gladstone for his speech. 
Lord Derby is the head of a great rival house, and the coolest 
politician in Britain; and he declared that “the fault he found 
with the Opposition was that they were a great deal too 
Radical for his taste ;’ that they “ were prepared to weaken, 
perhaps to imperil, for an immediate party advantage, an 
institution for which they professed the utmost respect, and 
which, in the main, is devoted to their interest.” And Lord 
Granville, who at heart is patrician first of all things, who once 
said in the House that he thought he was connected with more 
of the families seated in it than any other Peer, acknowledged 
in the frankest manner that the respect felt for his House up 
to a few months ago had been imperilled by the ‘ unwisdom ” 
of its majority, though he hoped a return of statesmanship, and 
“I will add of common-sense,” would revive the older feeling. 
Well might Sir Charles Dilke cail attention to the true point 
of such utterances in the remark that he had been listening 
to many speeches from moderate men which formerly would 
bave been immoderate. 


Tuesday consists. Nobody who reads the speeches uttered, 
with the doubtful exception of Mr. Chamberlain’s — Mr. 
Chamberlain wil/ occasionally use adjectives whose proper place 
is in high tragedy—will pronounze any of them intemperate. 
They are business speeches. The speakers hardly go beyond 
the barest common forms of the hour. Yet the meaning of 
what they say is that, unless the Opposition will yield, grave 
Constitutional changes must be attempted, whatever the 
reluctance of individuals to attempt them. The remodelling 
of the Lords, the introduction of the peremptory Closure, 
are spoken of as Liberals used to speak of the abolition 
of the Corn Laws, or the Disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, or any other measure great enough to be dreaded, 
yet certain in the end to be carried through. Such a 
style of treatment naturally impresses the people, who read 
such speeches more attentively than most debates, and who 
see clearly that their leaders drag these huge questions to the 
front with a reluctance which indicates the extent of the 
necessity to which they are giving way. In half a million 
quiet houses the questions which last week seemed a little 
shadowy will this week seem concrete, merely because at a great 
gathering of Ministers they have been treated as the pressing ques- 
tions of the time. The English people will attend to questions so 
described by their foremost men, will form opinions on thew, 
and will stand ready, often, we admit, for a long time in silence, 
to transmute those opinions into actions. The quiet rural 
Peers who have voted recently, mainly because they were 
asked, have little idea of the extent to which their leaders 
have destroyed the glamour of the House of Lords, merely by 
raising the discussion whether it should continue. “ It is not 
self-existent, then, like the Crown and trial by Jury, and the 
parish ; then I can form an opinion of its value.” That is the 
thought which every speech like those delivered on Tuesday is 
strengthening in the householder’s mind, inducing it firet 
to consider, and then to approve, a great Constitutional 
change which, only a few years since, would have struck it 
as almost revolutionary. Such Peers must be living in dream- 
land if they do not see whither the national will is tending, or 
if they fancy that the electors linger in sentiment behind their 
chiefs, or if they believe that when a question of the first 
class has reached its present position in English politics—the 
position, that is, of just awaiting registration in the party pro- 
grammes—it can ever again be dropped. If they will not hear 
Liberal leaders, they may at least hearken to one of their own 
body, who, seventeen years ago, prophesied exactly what has 
come to pass. Philanthropists like Lord Shaftesbury often 
find that their deep sympathy with the people makes up for 
want of experience, and bestows on them a prescience not 
given to abler men ; and it was in 1867 that Lord Shaftesbury 
warned his House that whatever the householder electors 
might do, they would never defend the powers, or rights, or 
privileges of the House of Peers. He only said, amidst an 
applause which, but for Lord Derby’s threat, would have 
involved the rejection of the Reform Bull, what Sir William 
Harcourt said on Tuesday, and yet the latter will, for saying 
it, be considered by most Peers almost a Revolutionist. 


THE SCARBOROUGH ELECTION. 


—" Scarborough election should not be passed by as one 

of those misleading by-elections by which the judgments 
of statesmen are disturbed and false inferences are suggested 
to political wirepullers in all parts of the country. Scarborough 
voted under very peculiar circumstances. The constituency 
knew that the Government in power had under consideration 
a scheme which must deprive it of one of its representatives, 
and that its only chance for retaining two is to postpone Reform 
indefinitely. In other words, any approval given to the 
Reform Ministry would be an approval detrimental to Sear- 
borough’s political weight in the country. and would virtually 
concede that it is only just to diminish the relative influence of 
its political opinion. Now, an election taking place under these 
circumstances can hardly fail to be a crucial test of the desire 
of the country for Reform. If a place which is certain to lose 
a representative by Reform says, ‘ Well, it is only fair that we 
should lose a representative, so long as the people get a fairer 
representation, so long as the influence which we lose passes 
to places which deserve it more, we may be perfectly sure 
that the electors of that place are sincere in their opinion, and 
that they value the principle for which they are fighting more 
even than they value the importance which it is but humana 
nature that every constituency should crave. Scarboroagh 





It is in this fact that the gravity of such a scene as that of 
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which give it even more emphasis and significance than we 
have as yet indicated. 

The Conservative candidate, Sir George Sitwell, is the son 
of a lady who has done a great deal for Scarborough, and has 
deserved much in every way from Scarborough. As the 
Conservative paper honestly confesses, Sir George Sitwell’s name 
is associated “ with everything that is good, and noble, and 
generous in the town.” ‘He would personally have been a 
credit,” it declares, ‘ to the borough as its representative; while 
his candidature was supported by Lord Londesborough, whose 
name is a household word in Scarborough, and who has for years 
ungrudgingly supported every movement that was calculated to 
support the interests of the town and to benefit its inhabi- 
tants, As against all this, the Radicals had for their candidate 
a political nonentity,—an individual who has not the least claim 
upon the borough, and who, it is quite clear, came here, and 
changed his politics, because, being anxious to enter Parlia- 
ment, he thought there was a better chance of attaining this 
end as a Radical in a Government-ridden borough like Sear- 
borough.” We need not say that we do not in the least 
endorse this very malicious imputation of the Scarborough 
Baily Post against the honesty and disinterestedness of 
Colonel Steble; but we quote it simply to show what the 
Conservatives themselves say of the relative personal claims of 
tho two candidates, for this is the best possible evidence of the 
strong conviction of the Liberals that the policy of Reform has 
tho most urgent of al! claims on the true Liberal. 

But not only were the personal conditions all favourable to 
tho Conservative candidate, but the minor political conditions 
were all favourable to him also. On the day but one before the 
ejection, the Municipal elections had turned out as well as the 
most sanguine of the Conservatives could have hoped. The 
fishing interest especially had become decidedly Conservative. 
Indeed, the ward in which the fishermen are strongest had last 
Saturday defeated, by a majority of one, the most powerful 
Liberal in the borovgh. Moreover, in the neighbouring ward 
—a very Liberal ward—a Conservative was elected through 
the unpopularity of the Liberal candidate. In addition to all 
this, the news circulated on Sunday, and widely believed, 
of the taking of Khartoum and the capture of General Gordon, 
had stimulated to the highest point the anger and zeal of the 
Tories, and had probably made even some of the Liberals 
feel a certain embarrassment in confessing their adhesion to 
the Liberal cause. Finally, the Liberals had a great deficiency 
of carriages as compared with the Conservatives, who lent their 
carriages freely to take their electors to the poll. All these 
are circumstances which tell heavily on the indifferent section, 
where there is an indifferent section of the constituency,— 
the section, we mean, which trims the balance of the State by 
turning Liberal when those who belong to it feel strongly the 
importance of the Libera] cause, and by turning Conservative 
whenever their interest in the Liberal cause wanes, and they 
see no political change which they earnestly desire. 

Now, the Scarborough election proves to demonstration that 
at the present moment the middle party, which leans now one 
way and now the other, leans very strongly to the Liberal 
side, and does see an issue at stake for which it is worth while 
to make a great effort, and to sacrifice much which, in quiet 
times, it would probably be quite unwilling to sacrifice. If 
the Liberals of Scarborough had not cared, and cared eagerly, 
for Reform, they certainly would not have been willing to lose 
one of their Membersrather than lose the Reform Bill. And if the 
indifferentists had not cared eagerly for Reform, they would have 
been more or less swayed by the trivialities and personal con- 
siderations which so often give very different results to a by-elec- 
tion from those of a general election ; and would, therefore, have 
proceeded to vote as in the Municipal election of last Saturday so 
many professing Liberals must have already voted. But the fact 
is evident that Scarborough does care about the great political 
issue of the moment,—and cares for it in the Liberal sense. It 
is all very well for the Conservatives to explain the defeat as a 
consequence of the deficiency of organisation. What caused 
the deficiency of organisation? This only, that for the last 
year and more the Liberals have been eager to organise, be- 
cause they saw what was at stake, while the Conservatives have 
not cared to organise, because they had a good deal of doubt 
as to the wisdom of their own party. The moral of the 
Searborough election is very clear and very impressive. It is 
this, that Scarborough would rather even losa what it values, 
and values greatly, though selfishly, than lose what it values 
still more for the people of this country. That is the only 


spirit which can carry, or ought to carry, Reform. But that 
is the spirit, also, which will carry it, and carry it triumphantly, 








against all the efforts of the Opposition, and all the man 
of the House of Lords. 


Cuvreg 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY. 


i" R. CLEVELAND has, we believe, been elected President 
of the United States. The contest has been so close 
and the millions of voters are spread over such vast spaces, 
that there is still in some minds a doubt as to the result of 
the official computation ; but the balance of evidence as to 
New York State is heavily on Mr. Cleveland’s side, and if 
he has carried New York, he has a majority of at least 
nineteen more than the half in the Electoral College. We 
may, therefore, fairly assume his triumph; and if he hag 
triumphed, the omen is a good one for the future gover. 
ment of the United States. Mr. Cleveland does not owe hig 
victory to the Democratic Party. On the contrary, that 
party has been beaten in almost all the local elections held 
at the same time,—so beaten, that its majority in the House of 
Representatives has been reduced by thirty, and that the 
Senate, which was expected to become Democratic this year, 
still remains Republican. He owes his election solely to the 
Independent Republicans, the men who feel that it has become 
a vital point for the Union to elect an honest chief of the 
Executive, a man who detests pecuniary corruption, and who 
will put down the jobbers and sellers of official help with a 
rough hand. It was feared for a moment that this party 
would not be numerous enough to hold the balance of power, 
its religious section, a most important one, having announced 
that it considered the past laxity of Mr. Cleveland's private 
life a disqualification for the Presidency. The Independent, 
which is generally the leader of orthodox religious opinion, 
was especially strong on this side, and laid down principles 
which would render it necessary for electors to postpone politi- 
eal incorruptibility, efficiency, and zeal to a personal purity 
which, admirable as it is, may exist in the man who would sell 
his country for a million, or betray his principles to gain a 
momentary popularity. It pushed its argument toa point which, 
if accepted, would have compelled Americans to refuse Nelson 
the command in a maritime war, and to decline Lord Somers’ 
assistance when they wanted an exposition of constitutional 
law. On the polling day, however, as might have been ex- 
pected, this objection was forgotten, the thing sought was seen 
to be official honesty, and the Independents mustered s0 
strongly, that the weight of old parties, of the interests which 
thrive only by Protection, and of the mammoth capitalists— 
who, with unwonted indiscretion, not only combined to sup- 
port Mr, Blaine, but advertised their combination by a grand 
dinner and a subscription of £100,000 for his expenses—was 
overborne, and Mr. Blaine, the most unscrupulous politician 
since Jefferson who ever fought for the Presidential chair, was 
finally defeated in a contest in which his party won almost 
every other vacant seat. The strength of the corruptionists 
has been exerted to the utmost, and has proved insufficient. 
It was time that the Republicans should be defeated. The 
conductors of this journal have not only fought steadily through 
evil report and good report for the cause of the North, but 
have maintained, and still maintain, that on the permanent 
issue between the two great American parties the Republicans 
are in the right. They hold the Union to be above any of its 
component parts, and believe it not only possible, but easy, to 
exaggerate municipal freedom until nationality has dis 
appeared, and a State is either cursed with conflicting and 
incompatible civilisations within its own bosom, or altogether 
ceases to recognise that there is a higher law above any 
possible Constitution. But the Republican Party, though it 
had performed grand services to its country and to the world, 
—for slavery, besides its inherent immorality, was the grand 
outwork of privilege,—had held power too long. It had 
formed a Oourt, and a bad one. The professional 
politicians had obtained too much control of the machine, 
and had so used it that no man could rise with 
out their consent, which was never given unless that 
man would tolerate their jobberies, some of which, like 
the grants of land to railways, were on a gigantic scale, while 
others, like the steady and shameless toleration of the plunder 
of the Indians, rose to a lofty grade in the great hierarchy of 
crime. Their habit of winking at fraud in the contract set 
vices, of mixing themselves up in great land speculations, and 
of allowing information to leak out at a profit, poisone 
whole departments of administration, and did more to 
create the deadly suspicion of the wealthy, manifested 


last year in the insurrection of Cincinnati in favour of 
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capital punishment, than even the evil practice of elect- 
‘ng judges by a mass vote. The laws were so visibly 
strained by capitalists that the mob believed all moneyed men 
to be beyond the law. It was indispensable that the power 
of the Political Ring should be broken if the Government of 
the Union was not to become a centre of corrupt influence ; 
and the only means of doing it was for honest men to join 
any party which would nominate a candidate whom the jobbers 
feared. It was possible, owing to the lull in the great quarrel 
between Federalism and State rights, to do this in this election, 
and it was done with unexpected decision and success, The White 
Houge will in March next be in the hands of a man who is 
not only beyond pecuniary temptation, but who has every 
interest in breaking-up the corrupt organisations, and insisting 
that, whatever else the people may not get, they shall at least 
be honestly served. Mr. Cleveland will not, of course, have 
much power in his hands at first. The Senate is Republican ; 
and the Senate, with its joint control over patronage, 
can worry him almost to death, while it can reject any law 
or change of law he may venture to propose. Still, the Pre- 
sident can dismiss officials without appeal, can select among 
candidates for employment, can resume any grants forfeited 
by failure to comply with the conditions, can so use his veto 
as to prohibit deliberate waste of public money, and can, 
above all, if driven to extremity, appeal to the people 
from a vantage-ground which makes his voice audible 
to the whole world. Mr. Cleveland, who belongs to the 
Charles Fox type of mankind, is known to be determined, 
and already the great jobbers see the shares in their under- 
takings rapidly falling away. ‘They have for years been full 
of confidence in their strength; but they know that the 
popular jealousy has been awakened, that, if the new President 
is firm, the hopelessness of their enemies will disappear, and 
that public sentiment, poisoned though it has been, is still so 
strong, that while bribers and defaulters are bolder and more 
numerous than in any other country, one-half of them, when 
discovered, prefer suicide to a life without honour among their 
people. The circumstances, too, as well as the new President, 
are against them. There may be no more reason to hope for 
a purified Civil Service from the Democrats than from the 
Republicans, more especially when Democrats have been left 
hungry for years; but there is every hope when the Inde- 
pendents visibly hold the balance of power, and can make a 
Democratic election impossible, except upon condition that 
Democratic politicians shall abide by the not obscure law 
embodied in the Eighth Commandment. 


THE FUTURE OF GERMAN COLONISATION. 


R, H. GEFFCKEN, whose name is unfamiliar to us, but 
who is obviously a painstaking and conscientious 
observer, throws in this month’s Contemporary a new light 
upon the German desire for Colonies. He says—and the 
statement is supported by much evidence—that this desire is 
taking possession of the people, and will every year become an 
increasing force in the domestic and foreign politics of the 
Empire. Even the Chancellor, who for a long while resisted 
the movement, has at length given way, and intends to make 
Colonial expansion one of the cardinal points of his foreign 
policy. The desire thus growing strong is not founded upon 
any sentiment, or upon any development of the passion of 
Imperialism roused in so many German minds by the 
events of 1870, but originally on economic distress. 
The Empire, with all its glories, suffers from the disease of 
poverty, The German people, who were only 25 millions in 
1816, are now 451 millions; and their present rate of increase 
18 greater than that of any European race. The popula- 
tion, which in France only increases by 26 a year for every 
10,000, and in the United Kingdom only by 101, increases in 
Germany by 115; and this in spite of a vast emigration, 
which, since 1816, has carried away 34 millions, mostly 
young adults. There is no sign of a suspension in this 
rate of increase, while there are signs that it is much too 
rapid for the country to support. The vast, flat, sandy, 
Wind-swept plain which makes up so much of Northern 
Germany is not fertile ; the artisans, though most industrious, 
find it difficult to dispose of their labour; and in 1882 the 
Prussian officials discovered that the number of heads of 
families who must be exempted from direct taxation, because 
they were earning less than £25 a year, or 9s. 74d. a week, 
exceeded 7 millions; and, what was much more formid- 
able, increased with every year. The “poor-rates have 
mereased everywhere in an alarming proportion, and the 











nuwber of vagrants and tramps has become a general 
plague.” Education has been universally diffused, “the 
increase of academical students has become abnormal, and 
far exceeding the demand, and a considerable part of 
this surplus of trained forces, finding no employment, 
perishes or launches into adventures,”’—the latter word mean- 
ing, we imagine, profitless speculation. “In short, everywhere 
we find an enhanced struggle for existenca which engenders 
dissatisfaction and hopelessness, and furnishes social democracy 
with fresh recruits,” an assertion strongly borne out by the 
new elections. Emigration, though of course it relieves this 
congestion, does not relieve it sufficiently ; and by drawing away 
only the energetic youth—the age of emigration being fixed 
in Germany by the wish to avoid conscription—leaves the 
Empire with a larger proportion of children under fifteen 
who must be supported by the community than any other 
country. Constant study of this condition of pressure by 
German economists has, says Dr. Geffcken, induced them to 
abandon the Manchester doctrines, to which they were at first 
inclined, and to preach everywhere that Colonies are the firmest 
foundation for commerce, that trade follows the flag, and that 
England is relieved from many German difliculties by her pos- 
session of a great Colonial empire. The professors, therefore, 
instigate the people to press Colonial expansion upon Prince 
Bismarck, and he is now yielding to the pressure. 

If this striking picture is correct, and much of it rests upon 
unimpeachable statistics, the economic distress of Germany 
may yet become an important factor in the world’s politics. It 
does not matter much whether the German economists are 
right or wrong in their suggestions for relief, if only those sug- 
gestions are heartily adopted by the people. The way of 
things in Germany is for the cultivated class to adopt an 
idea, whether it be universal training, as in 1813, of 
unity, as in 1865-71, or maritime strength, as of late 
years, and then to diffuse it among the people, who ultimately 
find a statesman willing and able to carry it out. If the idea 
defined by Dr. Geffcken has really caught the German mind— 
and the preposterous importance attributed to the Angra 
Pequena affair looks like it—we shall certainly see a German 
effort to obtain Colonies, and especially dependent Colonies, 
continued for many years, until some sort of success has been 
achieved. The German Fleet is now a powerful one, the 
possible supply of maritime conscripts is very large and might 
be increased, and Germany has an immense resource in her 
ability to menace almost any bordering State. The Germans, 
in the long-run, do things upon which they have set their 
hearts in a large way ; and if they sincerely wish for Colonial 
dominion, will not long content themselves with rubbishy little 
settlements like those upon the coast of Western Africa. They 
will desire and seek to acquire some large mass of territory. lt 
is, therefore, well worth while to con-ider how the new passion 
night affect neighbouring nations. 

The first thing that strikes one, in considering the sugges- 
tion, is that Germany, if intent on securing a great Colony, ao 
Colony capable of receiving the overspill of her population, 
or of furnishing her with all tropical produce, would be 
driven by irresistible circumstances towards one of four 
courses,—the absorption of [olland; an arrangement with 
England which would leave Germany much of South 
Africa, say, the two great Dutch Republics; an arrange- 
ment with the United States, allowing the occupation of 
a South-American State like Peru, or, possibly, the con- 
quest of Brazil; or a war of conquest against Turkey, with 
the object of seizing the most potentially profitable dependency 
in the world,—fertile, but depopulated, Asia Minor. There is, 
literally, no other plan remaining which would secure to 
Germany a large bit of the world without a war of 
overwhelming financial risk and burden. Of course, among 
these four projects, the Dutch one is the most tempting. If 
Holland could be induced to enter the Empire, the whole of 
the Eastern Archipelago, with its endless resources of soil, 
forest, and mine, would become German, and could be utilised 
at once, Germany having precisely the supply of men ready to 
explore, to fight, and to settle, which Holland lacks. So vast, 
indeed, is the possession to be thus acquired, including, as 
it does, Java, the bulk of Borneo, all Sumatra, the Celebes, 
Northern Papua, and hundreds of smaller fertile islands, 
that if the fever of acquisition really seized Germany, 
we should expect to see the pressure on the Hague become 
almost irresistible. The Dutch dislike the Germans, but 
Germany has much to offer; and her weight in any serious 
contest would, if Europe happened to be otherwise occupied, 
be irresistible. Germany, however, though she never quite 
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forgets Holland, might turn her eyes elsewhere, and is not, we 
suspect, without visions about South Africa which, im- 
probable as it seems, may yet be realised. The Boers have 
twice courted aid at Berlin; and if alarmed by native 
risings, as happened when .Cetewayo threatened them, 
might seek German protection, to which, in certain con- 
tingencies, Great Britain might not strenuously object. The 
feeling here for a South-African Dominion is by no means 
keen; nor would the people be so reluctant as many fancy, 
if they obtained other advantages, to see the Germans 
share in that immense task of organising Central South 
Africa to which the Boers are visibly unequal, and which 
Britain has never taken up with any heart or sin- 
cerity. It is folly to deny that constant wars, re- 
peated failures, and the “Africander” tone of most 
Cape Colonists, have alienated the English people, till they 
care leas for South Africa than for any other great possession. 
They would rather have Madagascar, if they could get it fairly, 
ten times over. The American suggestion we only make to 
exhaust the conditions, for Washington will not admit Europe 
to South America, and no Power will voluntarily fight Wash- 
ington ; but that of Asia Minor is more serious. If Russia 
were occupied or distracted by internal revolution—and a 
revolution of some kind is coming there, though it may take 
unexpected forms—Asia Minor might yet be the basis 
of a new German Empire. There are, as Napoleon IIL., 
with his dreamy reflectiveness, clearly perceived, no 
internal elements of strength there; for the fighting 
Ottoman caste, with its magnificent courage and hopeless in- 
capacity of change, is rapidly dying down, and Austria, 
the only possible ally of that caste, besides desiring 
the Balkans, has no need of Colonies. The perplexity 
of her statesmen is to give a cash value to land of which 
everyone has too much, and which, till America ceases to ex- 
port, cannot produce wheat at an attractive profit. Such a 
project as a Germanised Asia Minor may seem a dream ; but 
with Irish Members debating the Address, any dream is a 
relief, and the rush of Germans from Germany to escape the 
conscription and poverty is one of the greatest and most con- 
tinuous of European phenomena. Germany exports a great 
army a year, and Germans are now disposed to doubt whether 
that huge force could not be directed towards a territory of 
their own. 


THE SHIPOWNERS AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


HE conflict between the Government and the Shipowners 
has throughout been a remarkable illustration of the 
strength possessed by the great trading interests. At the 
outset, no one who was unaware of this strength would have 
had any doubt as to the success of the Merchant Shipping 
Bill. It was introduced by a strong Minister, and a Minister 
whose strength had been shown—by his conduct of the Bank- 
ruptcy Bill—to lie especially in the direction of business legis- 
lation. He had an excellent popular case, a class of men for 
whom Englishmen have always had an exceptional good-will 
to defend, and an apt Parliamentary precedent for defending 
it in this particular way. The House of Commons has seldom 
been so moved as it was by the memorable Plimsoll incident ; 
and all that Mr. Chamberlain proposed to do was to make a 
further draft on the reserve of benevolent sentiment which 
that incident was believed to have left behind it. Yet any one 
who had deduced from all this that Mr. Chamberlain would 
carry his Bill would have been mistaken from first to last. 
He was never anywhere near carrying it. He appealed to the 
House of Commons only to find that the shipowners had been 
beforehand with him. He appealed to the country, and though 
the country showed no particular love for the shipowners, it 
showed still less for the seamen. He was left to force the Bill 
through Parliament with no aid from without, and in Parlia- 
ment the battle was lost before the fighting had begun. 
Emotion is not a thing to be counted on; it refuses to be 
excited to order. Most of us would have thought that when 
the sailors got the President of the Board of Trade on their 
side, and that president Mr. Chamberlain, they were better-off 
than when they had only Mr. Plimsoll. Yet, as it turned out, 
Mr. Plimsoll could do more with five smooth stones than 
Mr. Chamberlain with all his official panoply. The one 
touched, somehow, a popular nerve; the other never did. 
And in the touching a popular nerve lay the only real 
hope of victory. In the House of Commons, the strongest 


Government of recent times could do nothing against the 
opposition of the shipowners. A great trading interest is above 





party ties. It has not the disadvantage of being associated 
with any specific political tradition. A Liberal landlord ma 

dislike a Land Bill; but the landed interest has the chanahae 
of being Conservative, and if he votes against it, he will be 
held to have “ ratted,” and so nine times out of ten his sup- 
port may be counted on. But the shipping interest, or th, 
railway interest, is no more Conservative than it is Liberal ; and 
a shipowner or a railway director who goes with his brother. 
shipowners or his brother-directors against his party, will be 
held to have voted on the merits of the particular measure, 
Consequently, if the interest attacked, or which thinks itself 
attacked by a Bill, happens to be strongly represented in Par. 
liament, a Government must expect a large defection from its 
habitual supporters. Ordinarily speaking, a man’s business jg 
nearer to him than his politics; and in most cases he can fairl 

say that his business has nothing in common with his polities, 
and that in being true to the one he is not false to the other, 

The shipowning interest happens to be very strongly repre. 
sented in Parliament. The maritime carrying-trade is not 
only an enormous industry, but it is an industry which is dis: 
tributed over a great number of towns which send Members to 
the House of Commons. In every borough which is a seaport, 
those engaged in this trade are the strongest element in the 
electorate ; and the deductions that have to be made from the 
strength of the employing class in other boroughs do not 
apply in this case. In a manufacturing town, for example, 
the millowners are powerful ; but then the mill-hands are also 
powerful, and a representative has to reckon with both. The two 
sections into which the constituency is divided have antagonistic 
interests, or interests which at all events appear antagonistic, and 
these interests arise out of the common industry. With the ship- 
owners it is different. The working-class voters in the seaport 
towns depend, of course, upon the shipowners for employ- 
ment; but they are not a part of the special shipowning 
industry. The class which answers to the artisans in a manu- 
facturing town are the seamen, and seamen are necessarily 
but slightly represented in Parliament. They seldom have 
votes, because their work does not make it natural for them 
to fulfil the conditions of registration; and if they do fulfil 
them, it must always be a chance whether they are at home 
during election time. The very reason, therefore, which 
makes it incumbent upon a Government to have a special care 
for the welfare of sailors, makes it specially difficult to exercise 
that care. Sailors cannot, so far as Parliament is concerned, 
help themselves, and naturally this hinders a Government 
in helping them. Once in a way a philanthropic wave 
passes over the country, and its effects are seen for the 
moment in the temper of the House of Commons. While that 
lasts, the shipowners are powerless; possibly they are even 
carried away by it. But before long the country and the 
House subside into their ordinary indifference ; and though a 
strong or an enthusiastic Minister may feel confident that he 
will be able again to evoke the sentiment which shall serve as 
the motive-power of legislation, he is likely to be undeceived, 
as Mr. Chamberlain has been undeceived in the present 
instance. 

What makes that instance a remarkable one is the extent to 
which the shipowners have passed from defence to attack. 
Almost from the first it was evident that they would succeed 
in defeating the Biil. In the present state of the House of 
Commons, that is not a hard matter, when the Opposition has 
the resolution of self-interest, and the question is not 
one which allows the Government to invoke party con 
siderations, except in the very last resort. Nor are we prt 
pared to say that there were not errors of detail in the 
Bill itself. But the feelings of the shipowners have carried 
them far beyond mere hostility to the Bill, When that was 
withdrawn, and the whole question referred to a Royal Com- 
mission, they not only insisted on being represented on that 
Commission in a larger proportion than the Government 
thought requisite, but they demanded that Mr. Chamberlain 
should be excluded from it. Really their contention came td 
this,—that the accused should sit in judgment on the accuser. 
But the object of appointing a Royal Commission is not that 
the shipowners shall be enabled to draw up at their leisure s 
statement which shall go forth to the world as the judgment 
of an impartial tribunal; it is that the whole question 
shall be threshed-out in such a way as to show Parlis- 
ment and the community what is really wanted in the 
way of legislation. And an independent Royal Commission 
on such a matter, containing neither Mr. Ohamberlais 
nor the interested shipowners, would have been wholly 
ineffectual. The subject is too technical to be dealt 
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with, except by men who have made it a special study. 
If the shipowners had had their way, the Commission would 
have been ccmposed, indeed, of men who had made the matter 
of the Bill their special study, but of men who had studied it 
from one side only. All that can be said against the proposals 
of the Government would have been urged with the utmost 
force ; but for what can be said in behalf of these proposals 
we should have had to look to amateurs, The Minister who 
has the most intimate knowledge of the whole question, and 
the most ready access to the opinion of official experts, would 
have been silenced, or only allowed to speak as a witness. A 
Royal Commission, in which the shipowners were represented 
py some of their best men, while the Board of Trade was 
practically silenced, would not have been a bench of Judges so 
much as a packed Jury. It was a preposterous, we might 
almost say an insolent, demand to make, and the Government 
would have been greatly to blame if they had yielded to it. 
The shipowners have a right to claim a full hearing, by a 
tribunal which shall be either absolutely independent or im- 
partially representative. As in this case absolute independ- 
ence was not to be had, the only alternative was impartial 
representation ; and the endeavour to exclude Mr. Chamberlain 
only showed how one-sided a shipowner’s notion of im- 
partiality can be. The whole contest may serve as a reminder 
bow easily an unnoticed tyranny may grow up among us. 








DEANS. 
HE proposal to transmute Deans into Suffragan Bishops 
resembles in many respects the proposal to enclose 
commons, to plough up parks, to drain lakes, and otherwise 
turn those English spots which stud the life of the nation 
with opportunities for refreshment, solitude, and peace, into 
new appliances for feeding a larger number of mouths. We 
do not mean by this that the Deans of the Anglican Church 
areeither wholly or mainly ornamental; indeed, Deans themselves 
are not always either beautiful or sublime, and besides, not un- 
frequently they make themselves conspicuously useful. But no 
doubt their chief function in the Churchis to provide those elements 
in the national religion which make the grace, dignity, and in- 
tellectual elevation of the Christian faith more vividly felt than 
they can be in the homely worship of homely parishes. And 
just as a certain amount of graciousness, a certain amount 
of provision for the extrication of the mind from the meshes 
of the utilities, is absolutely essential for the moral life of the 
nation, so, too, a certain amount of graciousness, a certain amount 
of provision for the charm, the beauty, and the tranquillity 
that men need even as religious beings, is quite essential 
tothe moral life of the Church. The Dean is naturally the 
representative of this element in the Episcopal Church. The 
Bishop is essentially a superintendent; his duties are necessarily 
active, and employ him in the guidance of the clergy, and 
through the clergy, of those to whom the clergy minister. 
Where Bishops Suffragan are needed, as with our increas- 
ing population they very often are, they also are rightly 
chosen from amongst the administrative and governing minds, 
—the minds which have the highest power to influence others, 
and to administer diocesan organisations. But that is not the 
only dignified class of clergymen needed. A correspondent 
of Wednesday’s Tiies very justly says, “To have nothing 
to do with conspicuous clergymen except to make them 
Bishops, would be calamitous.” There are many clergymen 
whose capacity for great service in the Church is indisputable, 
and yet who would make the worst possible Bishops. There are 
éven some Bishops—the Bishop of Durham is one of them— 
who, in our opinion, might have rendered far greater service to 
the Church as Deans than they can ever render as Bishops, even 
though their work as Bishops be of the very highest kind. Had 
Dr. Lightfoot been made a Dean instead of a Bishop, we might 
have obtained from him that extension of his critical labours 
for which all who know what he has already done are now 
hoping, and likely to hope in vain. To foster the learning 
ot the Church is surely of the highest possible moment to such 
aChurch as ours in such a time as ours, when the learned 
attacks upon the Christian faith are of far greater im- 
portance than the ignorant attacks upon it which were 
so keenly felt at the opening of the century. And it 
scems to us one of the true functions of such dignitaries as the 
Deans, to promote the study of the literature of Revelation, 
as many of them actually do. The Dean of Westminster, for 
anstance, is doing this for us at the present moment, in the very 





popular Lectures on Job, which have recently been delivered, 
and which are now about to be succeeded by a similar course on 
Ecclesiastes. 

Nor is this the principal direction in which Church 
dignitaries with some leisure and independence can add 
to the efficiency of the Church. It is in their capacity as 
custodians of the Cathedrals that of late years they have done 
most to interest the people in the Church and her work, and 
to give to her services that beauty, depth, and solemnity by 
which the heart of the over-worked and over-driven masses is 
best won. It is no trifling business to turn the Cathedral of a 
great city to its best account as a popular agency for the instruc- 
tion and elevation of the multitude. What is done on a large 
scale in the cathedral is sure to be done on a smaller scale 
in a considerable number of the churches of the diocese; and 
we are perfectly sure that a great and wise example can 
only be set by men of eminent scholarship and culture with 
an independent position, as well as ample opportunity for learn- 
ing the true mind of the laity in the diocese to which they 
minister. The Dean represents naturally the agency of those fine 
arts and of that learning which most effectually subserve Faith ; 
and within the last generation there have been few more powerful 
agencies brought to bear on the mind of the people than those 
applied in our great Cathedrals. Moreover, we are not amongst 
those who hold or seem to hold that highly-educated men have no 
souls to be saved, and that we should think only of those‘ unlearned 
and ignorant men” amongst whom the leading Apostles were 
classed by St. Luke. But even if we virtually held that cynical 
view, we should nevertheless recognise that if once the higher 
education were lost to the Church, the attachment of the imper- 
fectly educated and ignorant would soon be lost, too. If faith 
often ascends, knowledge, and the effects of knowledge, descend. 
An educated class which was honestly unanimous in giving up the 
truth of Revelation could not long keep its conclusions to itself. 
Those conclusions must filter down to the unlearned, and there 
create all the weakness, doubt, and confusion which paralyse aud 
undermine even the enthusiasm of a passionate but unlearned 
faith. It is not, therefore, the mere government of the clergy 
and the conversion of the people for which a healthy Church 
has to provide, but also for the diffusion of the principles of true 
theology, and those principles of science and art which shou'd 
imbuea true theology, amongst all whotrust the Churchand learn 
willingly what she has to communicate. Without the intervention 
of the higher orders of the clergy, the Bishops themselves would 
be in danger either of neglecting the intellectual agencies by which 
devotional religion is kept wise and pure, or of losing their hold 
on the people. It is not the parochial clergy, overburdened, as 
they are, with practical work,—nor the Bishops, who are more 
overburdened still,—who have time to popularise learning and 
to study the tastes and feelings of the people. Not seldom have 
we seen lately the higher clergy organising and leading opinion 
on the subject of ecclesiastical legislation, and so crystallising 
the mind of the Church upon this subject. Well, that could 
never have been done with equal efficiency, either by the bard- 
working incumbents themselves, or by their still harder working 
Bishops, to say nothing of the episcopal impropriety of the 
Bishops interfering in the first instance in the strife of ecclesi- 
astical parties. It is to the higher clergy that the working clergy 
naturally look, not only to guide them when questions of diffi- 
culty arise, but to help them in applying the teaching and minis- 
trations of the Church to the wants and difficulties and tastes 
of a rapidly-changing age. 

So far as we know, no order of the clergy have dene 
their own peculiar work more efficiently of late years than 
the Deans. In one Deanery you will find the quintessence of 
learning and literary culture, combined with rare sweetness 
and the sort of courage which seems to be especially favoured by 
high position, though not often by the highest position, either 
in the world or the Church. In another you will find the most 
mature judgment on all the methods and secrets of education, 
intellectual and moral, combined with a wise and genial know- 
ledge both of the Jaity and the clergy. Ina third you will iind 
the frankest eagerness and sympathy with the wants of all orders 
of men, especially the least fortunate, freshening and widerirg 
one who would otherwise be a true ecclesiastic. In a fourth you will 
find a man who thoroughly understands the academic and even 
the sceptical bias, yet whois deeply imbued with the highest sacra- 
mental principles, and as anxious to guide the Church towards a 
comprehensive policy as he is to master and wield the s; ell of 
consecrated art. In a fifth there is the champion of the 
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clergy against episcopal encroachments; in a sixth, again, the 
representative of the old classical scholarship; in a seventh the 
representative of industrious and learned Scriptural exegesis. 
Aud so one might go through the greater number of the whole 
list of Deans, and find very few who do not represent something 
distinctive which the Bishops could not represent if they would, 
or would not if they could. The Bishops, Lord Houghton has 
said, are the accredited mediators between the Church and the 
world, whose function it is to make the Church worldly as well 
as the world religious. We do not endorse that very character- 
istic view. Indeed, though there are prelates who give some 
colour to the eccusation, those are just the prelates who 
seem to us a burden to the Church, and it does not 
apply at all to our Suffragan Bishops. But among the 
intermediate dignitaries of the Church we find, necessarily 
perhaps, much less of the over-weighting of worldly prudence, and 
much more of impartiality and independence of thought, than 
we can expect to find, either in the Bench of Biskops, or amongst 
the parochial clergy. The intermediate clergy stand neither 
too high nor too low to think without embarrassment, and to 
speak without fear. In our opinion, if ever the Church lost its 
intermediate ecclesiastical orders, it would soon lose also either 
its influence with the people, or its connection with the State. 





THE SUCCESS OF “CALLED BACK.” 

E suppose it is true, though we cannot vouch for the 
statement, that a quarter of a million copies of “ Called 

Back,” by “ Hugh Conway,” have been absorbed by the public, 
and if so, the fact is well worth a little consideration. No novel 
of our time, except ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” has ever surpassed 
that circulation, and very few have even approached it. We 
believe that the sale of a few popular novels in shilling and 
two-shilling editions reaches, after a certain lapse of time, 
surprisingly high figures, and have often wished that the late 
First Lord of the Admiralty would publish the results of his 
extraordinary and most practical experience on that subject; 
but we suspect the number of stories which have found a 
hundred thousand original purchasers would be seen to be 
very limited. One or two of Miss Braddon’s may have 
reached that figure, and possibly one of Charles Reade’s; but 
this is the result of years of steady sale, not of a sudden 
imperative demand like that which must have so astonished and 
delighted the Bristol publisher, who stumbled almost acci- 
dentally, rumour has it, upon his grand “ find.” At all events, 
the trade regard the success of “Called Back” as quite ex- 
ceptional, and are trying to rival it with stories of the same kind 
—which we warn them beforehand will all fail if they use the 
unreadable, irritating, and dangerous print to which some of 
them seem inclined—and we should much like to know the 
reason for that success. “Called Back” is a very good 
sensational story, full of moving adventures and surprising 
incidents and unexpected turns of fortune, all told in 
a style that, without being strained, carries the reader 
quickly along to the end. ‘“ Hugh Conway,” in fact, has not 
had enorgh praise for the sustained go and animation of 
his narrative, which is almost as marked in his new tale, “In 
Dark Days,’’—though that, we venture to predict, will not have 
the same success. ‘To talk of ** Called Back,” however, as any- 
thing but a clever and exciting story, would be absurd. It is 
not half or a quarter as good as “ Never too Late to Mend.” 
There are no characters ia it which could have attracted 
the multitude, unless it be that of the heroine; and we do 
not believe that a sketch of unusual mental disease in- 
terests them sufficiently to overcome the slight distaste always 
cieated by any picture of semi-idiotey. They did not care 
about Pauline at all upon the stage; nor do we know that, 
always excepting the first, the incidents of “Called Back” im- 
pressed them in any unusual way. At least, we notice that all to 
whom we have spoken on the subject, while giving a generally 
favourable, or even, in some cases, enthusiastic verdict, always 
quote the first scene as their justification. Even the writing, 
though good, is not much above average, and decidedly inferior to 
that of the clever and original tale by the same author, but of a 
totally diferent kiud, now appearing in the Hnglish Illustrated 
Magazine. We do not see that we can fairly put “ Called Back ” 
upon a high level, or account for its marvellous success merely 
by its internal merit. It is good,and no more; and mere 
goodness does not explain an instantaneous appreciation which 
has made a nearly unknown man one of the most sought-for, 





| 
and, we sincerely hope for the sake of the craft, one of the best 
rewarded, novelists of our day. He has opened a new market 
for all writers of fiction, and ought to enjoy some of the profits 
which accrete to the bold explorer of new commercial fields, Nor 
as we have intimated, do we believe, as we sce many critics do, 
that the charm lies in the “ psychological” character of the 
story. Psychology of that kind interests glutted minds, ang 
minds with a strong predisposition to investigation, not 
unsatiated minds such as most of those must have had who 
bought this book. Ghost-stories sell, we believe, and the 
supernatural always attracts more or less, but not the rarer 
phenomenon of suspended brain-power. 


Is there, perhaps, a new class of novel-buyers rising up ready 
to purchase as well as read a story, if only it is new, interesting 
and fairly within their means? That is possible; for though 
the statists record the rapid increase of our population, and 
economists dilate on the improvement in its circumstances, we 
scarcely note how immensely numerous the lowest middle-class 
is becoming, or how greatly its wants and even its fancies are 
affecting the currents of all inland trade. There are tens of 
thousands of insignificant people now where there were thousands 
before, who are not handicraftsmen and not shopkeepers, and who 
display in a shy, doubtful way, limited by a singular reluctance 
to spend, most of the tastes of the middle-class thirty years ago, 
Happy the purveyor or the draper who sinks a shaft successfully 
into that widening stratum of society, and sells them something 
which they all want and choose to afford to pay for. His fortune 
is made till competitors take the bread out of his mouth, and a pub. 
lisher who hits them may be happy too. We believe this new class 
has much to do with the pecuniary success of “ Called Back,” and 
if it has, the special success is very nearly accounted for. We have 
always maintained that the popular notion of a decay in the taste 
for romance is unfounded, that the cultivated grown-ups hunger 
for fairy-tales—so that they are clever enough to be fairy-tales 
to them—just as much as children do; that men, not children, 
pay for Jules Verne’s stories, with their magic machinery of 
pseudo-science, and that twenty adults have read Mayne Reid’s 
better books for one boy who ever took them in hand. It 
was not the children, but the men and women of England 
who recognised in Lewis Carroll a matchless humourist of a 
kind, and made of the author of “ Vice-Versi” a popular 
novelist. Men of fifty are enchanted with romance, that 
is, narrative released by some device from the impoverishing 
limits of the possible, yet not so released as to be, like an uncon- 
ditioned day-dream, ridiculous and unsatisfying, and are only 
too glad of any excuse, like the necessity for supplying children, 
to hide from themselves the “frivolousness” of their tastes. 
They can confess their reading then and discuss it, though they 
always choose to say, while recalling every incident, that they 
“only glanced at,” say, “Twenty Thousand Leagues under the 
Sea,” just to see what it was like. Among such men, however, 
those at the very base of the middle-class feel the desire most 
strongly. Their lives are of necessity monotonous, their minds 
are necessarily tired, they are devoured by the pecuniary 
anxiety which cramps all effort, and makes life dull and grey- 
coloured; and they have little interest in the analysis of char- 
acter. They hunger, when they read, to be carried out of them- 
selves ; tosee events move quicker than they move in the streets 
around them; to be excited and horrified, and—as they themselves 
say and nobody else does—“‘ thrilled.” They seldom see new novels, 
for they cannot buy them; they rarely—almost never—subscribe 
toa library ; and their accidental command of books is of the most 
limited kind. A new novel, said to be admirable, and within their 
means, is a new and pleasant excitement; the word passes 08 
from one to another—as it did about “ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” ot 
which 100,000 copies were sold before the reviewers heard of it 
—and the result is a demand which amazes at once publisher 
and author. “Called Back” is a story which fulfils all neces- 
sary conditions. It is not hampered by too much attention to 
probabilities ; it has the rush and vividness which attract little- 
read minds; and it takes the readers we have spoken of altogether 
out of the workaday world. They gain positive pleasure from It, 
which is what they are always seeking, and have so often only to 
pretend they have found. They buy, therefore; and when they 
bay there is, from their numbers, scarcely any limit to sale. 
We could conceive of a book, which attracted the lowest middle- 
class, selling half-a-million in three months, and never feel 
surprised when we are told of the astounding figures to which the 
circulation of some half-religious, half-entertaining newspapers 
is said to reach. If the right man could fill one of them with 
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— . . . . . 
the right stuff, he might dispose of half-a-million a week ; my Peers will be obstinate, and that a Dissolution will be forced 
as happened to some of Wilson’s “ Tales of the Borders,” send | on, in which the predominant issue will be the status of the 


it to every house in an entire nation. | 


House of Lords.” But is it not certain that Mr. Gladstone will 


Whether the taste, now the publishers are aware of it, will be | prefer to a Dissolution the alternative which you also suggested 


easily satiated, we do not kuow, Men of experience in the trade | 
say the middle-class is wearying of fiction; and most certainly | 
many fiction-readers are. They will not touch a novel till they | 
gre informed by many witnesses that “they ought to read it,” | 
and then wait for it with a patience and lay it down in the | 
middle with a serenity, which it is fortunate the novelists are 
not there to see. ‘The same causes may affect the classes next 
pelow them, ard affect them more quickly, for they have little 
Jeisure, and are wonderfully and praiseworthily thrifty of their 
money. We are, however, satisfied that they will demand 
stories which, for one reason or another, are worth reading. 
Why? For just the same reason that they buy nutritive 
food, or good cottons, or strong boots, because necessity de- 
yelops in them a kind of instinct. They cannot turn over a 
hundred volumes till they see the sentences which attract; 
they do not read reviewers’ opinions, and they have no money 
whatever to throw away. They judge for themselves; and we 
hardly know an instance in literary history in which the judg- 
ment of a multitude upon a book, bought in order to be read, 
was erroneous. It might be a bad book in purpose or tendency, 
though such cases are not numerous in England; but it was 
rarely or never a poor one. ‘he shilling stories that 
succeed must be readable, and more or less readable aloud; 
and those conditions granted, any circulation for them must 
be matter of satisfaction. That the unreading classes should be 
tempted to read anything with literary merit, and no moral 
demerit, is, of all helps to the man who wishes to spread educa- 
tion, the most effective. We do not care especially for “ Called 
Back ” ourselves, partly because we like books with less morbid- 
ness in them and more cheeriness; but we should be delighted 
to hear that a dozen such novels had sold to the extent of a 
million copies apiece. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE WHIGS AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 

[To tus Epitor or THE “ Spectator.” } 
Sirn,—I am one of those Moderate Liberals, or so-called Whigs, 
who stayed away last Thursday night from the division, after 
the encounter between Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr. 
Chamberlain. My conduct, you say, was “extremely dis- 
creditable.” The censure is severe, Mr. Editor; and as I value 
your good opinion, I venture to ask you for a little space to 
defend our conduct. We are fortunately agreed, I see, in think- 
ing that Mr. Chamberlain's language has been reckless, that a 
Cabinet Minister should not incite the populace to a breach of 
the peace, or seek to condone a riot. The functions of the 
Minister of the Crown and of the demagogue should be kept 
distinct. 

How are we to convey, by a gentle hint to Mr. Chamberlain, 
that we would wish him to restrain his intemperate language, 
out of consideration for Mr. Gladstone, if we hasten, when he is 
blamed, to secure him a majority of 100? By doing so, we 
can only strengthen his conviction that we are enchanted with 
his conduct, and wish him to persevere in throwing sticks into 
the legs of his colleagues when a favourable opportunity for 
that sport occurs. It seems to me that a gentle rebuke is more 
fair to Mr. Chamberlain, and I do not see how we could open 
his eyes except by slightly diminishing the majority by which 
he was exculpated.—I am, Sir, &e., M. P: 

[It seems to us a grave misrepresentation of even the most 
aggressive passage in any of Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches, to 
tay that it ‘incited the populace to a breach of the peace.” 
The most that can be said is that one or two passages, which 
suggested the danger of a breach of the peace as the conse- 
quence of Tory bitterness, did not vigorously condemn, as 
they ought to have condemned, the resort to violence. Con- 
sidering the gravity and unscrupulousness of Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s charges, and the triumphant refutation of them, we 
think that omission should have been condoned.—Ep. Speectutor.] 





DISSOLUTION, OR CREATION OF PEERS? 


[To rue Epiror OF THE “‘ SpectTaTor.’’] 





a fortnight earlier, when you wrote :—“If Mr. Gladstone does 

not advise the Queen to create cnough new Peers to give a 

majority to the Liberals, we shali be on the threshold of another 

great revolution”? Mr. Gladstone has told us repeatedly that 

his unwillingness to raise this question of organic, or revolu- 

tionary, change in the Constitution is only less than that of yieid- 

ing to the claim of the Lords to rule the country. And since 

there is the constitutional course of creating Peers, as well as 

the revolutionary course which, under the circumstances, would 

be involved in a Dissolution, there can be no doubt which he 

will prefer. The declared intention of making Peers might 
probably be sufficient to carry the Franchise Bill, as it was in 
1832 to carry the Reform bill of that day: but if not, and 
if thirty or forty, or other sufficient number of Peers were now 
created, the effect would be that not only would the Franchise Bil} 
be carried, but a breathing-timme would be gained in which the 
country, free from fear of further conflict with the Lords in the 
immediate future, would be able quietly to consider, discuss, and 
work out the whole question of a Second Chamber. And mean- 
while the House of Lords, being in accord with the House of 
Commons, would revise and amend the measures of the 
Commons in a friendly, instead of a hostile, spirit, and it would 
make habitual the practice—which the Duke of Wellington held 
to ke its duty, and did so much to foster—of always yielding te 
the will of the House of Commons when finally declared. With 
such a breathing-time, it is not impossible that the question 
might settle itself without avy organic change, by the sub- 
sidence of the House of Lords into relations with the 
Commons and the country as harmonious as those which sub- 
sist between these and the Crown. But whether this is to be 
the end, or whether we are to arrive at the Republican sim- 
plicity which Mr. John Morley prefers, we ought, in this nine- 
teenth century, to be able to bring the matter to a settlement 
without resorting, I will not say to the rough methods of 
our forefathers when dealing with the Crown, but to the 
vehement and embittered popular excitement of a Dissolution, 
or it might well be of more than one Dissolution, amid a fierce 
political struggle of a kind of which we have happily no recent 
experience. For it must not be forgotten that the appeal to 
the country would not be whether it approves the present 
action of the House of Lords, but whether it will have the House 
of Lords reformed or abolished. 


It may be replied, as Mr. John Morley did say, that “ It would 
be very difficult to secure the consent of the Sovereign to what 
would be the ordinary way of overcoming the | Lords’) resistance, 
namely, by the creation of Peers.” But is this probable? The 
Sovereign would be within her right if she refused to make 
Peers to pass the Franchise Bill, just as the Lords are within 
their right in rejecting it; and if she did so, Mr. Gladstone 
would resign, Lord Salisbury would take his place and dissolve 
Parliament; and all those issues of which you have shown the 
gravity would be dealt with in haste and excitement, such as 
you justly call revolutionary. Bat why should not the Queen 
understand the situation as clearly as Mr. Gladstone himself? 
During her long reign, the Queen has never yet made a 
mistake of this kind; and it is inconceivable that she 
should now, for the first time, assert her utmost pre- 
rogative in order to compel the premature discussion of an 
organic and revolutionary change, rather than follow the pre- 
cedent of 1832. It cannot be doubted that she would prefer 
that constitutional procedure to an appeal to the people to 
know whether they desire a revolutionary change, and, if so, 
what it shall be. One or other course must now be taken, 
unless the Lords pass the Franchise Bill at once. They them- 
selves have made this inevitable. Nor is it less certain that the 
result will be the reassertion aud confirmation of the supremacy 
of the House of Commons. But as to what is to be done 
with the House of Lords hardly any two men are agreed. 
And whether we are to find this out in and through a 
series of violent political controversies carried on all over 
the country, or by the quiet process of constitutional evolu- 
tion, is the question. In other words,—Are we to have a 
creation of Peers, or a Dissolution? The Constitution com- 
mits the decision to the Queen. The crisis is grave: it might 


Sir,—You did not overrate the gravity of the situation when | involve questions even more serious than that of the abolition 


you said last week, “The Lalance of probabilities is that the 


| of th> House of Lords. Since 1832 there has been no such 
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serious occasion for the wise exercise of the powers entrusted 
to the Sovereign. That the Queen will use them wisely and 
opportunely no student of the last fifty years of our history 


need doubt.—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp STRAcHey. 





DOUBLE-BARRELLED CONSTITUENCIES. 

{To tHe Epitor or THE “SPrcTaToR.’’] 
Six,—You say that an injustice is done to the majority in a 
two-Membered seat if they return one candidate by a large pre- 
pouderance of votes and their other candidate is defeated. I 
should say that that is just what they deserve. If they are a 
half-hearted majority, they return only one of their candidates ; 
if they are an earnest majority, they return both. Butina 
oue-Membered seat, there is no quantitative difference between 
the preponderance of an intense majority and the preponderance 
of a lukewarm majority. Of course, it may be said that there 
ought to be a qualitative difference, that an intense majority 
ought to return an intense Member, and a lukewarm majority 
a lukewarm Member. But you cannot predict the intensity of 
a Member's politics before his election; you can only predict 
his side. The only chance of gradation is to give the majority 
a choice between returning all the Members and returning less 
than all the Members. 

Of course, the same principle might be applied with more 
Members than two, and we might have scrutin de liste at once. 
And if we had scrutin de liste, we should have the same grada- 
tion. The majority would absorb all the representation only 
where they were earnest as well as numerous. But we shall 
never have scrutin de liste, because the English have a deep- 
rooted feeling that it is natural to return two Members on the 
same side, but indecent to return more. They do not mind 
Birmingham and Glasgow, because the majority fights with one 
hand tied; but they were deeply disgusted when the Liverpool 
Conservatives took possession of the minority Member as soon 
as they had both hands free. Of course, the same feeling might 
be relied on to protect the minority if we had scrutin de liste ; 
but people prefer prevention to cure. ‘The same moderate 
partisanship can express itself with two Members, but is extin- 
guished with one.—I am, Sir, &c., T. C. Snow. 


[The advantage on which our correspondent insists, that a half. 
hearted constituency would be able to express its half-hearted- 
ness, isa very doubtful one. The advantage in single seats and 
twice as many of them, is that we should have twice as much 
chance that the opinions of the minority in one place would be 
the opinions of the majority in another.—Eb. Spectator. ] 


OLD AGE. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SPecTATOR.”’ | 

St,—I have read the thoughtful and suggestive paper on “ The 
Dread of Old Age,” in your last number, with special interest. 
Though in complete accord with many of the points advanced, 
T am inclined to join issue with you when you say, “that the 
lot of the old is not the happiest, even if they are most fortu- 
nately placed.” 

Do we not unconsciously practise an illusion on ourselves, 
when we judge age from the standpoint of youth or middle-life, 
by associating our vigour of conception, or will, with its feeble- 
ness of execution, just as we insensibly transfer our living 
seusibilities to the dead, when we shudder at them lying in the 
cold grave P 

All that you say in support of the point indicated is probably, 
very generally, if not universally, true of the initial stage of old 
age,—just when the shadows are beginning to fall, and the sense 
of waning strength is first making itself felt. No doubt, Turner 
felt this keenly, in his last period, when his power of execution 
began to flag and fall below his power of conception. 

But in natural old age, such as you seem to contemplate, 
after the transition stage has been passed, does not desire decay 
with the power to achieve it? Does not the sense of loss die, 
as the losses incident to old age accumulate? Are not the pro- 
portions maintained, though the circle narrows? If so, that 
harmony is produced between the inner life and outer circum- 
stance in which alone true rest is found. And as pleasure is 
the happiness of youth, and victorious energy of middle-life, so 
rest is the happiness of age—nay, the crowning blessing of life. 

Observation, favoured in several instauces by the most in- 
timate relations, has shown me that age may really be the 
happiest part of life, if deep, unbroken tranquillity be happi- 
ness. Such was certainly the case with one I knew, who lived 














to be eighty-six. During the last seven years of her life there 
was that absence of all sense of care and responsibility which 
marks a happy childhood. Her early life as the wife of a 
country doctor, with a considerable family, was full of toil and 
care, and not without its occasional struggles. She was 
naturally of a calm and even temper, broken sometimes, how. 
ever, by a vein of fidgettiness when anything threatened the 
household order. Like most old people, while her memory faileg 
her of recent events, it often “went slipping back upon the 
golden days” of youth; yet never with regret, bat rather with 
pleasure at being able to interest others. And when death came 
—although it came, even in her case, prematurely through 
accident—she went to he: grave as a child goes to bed after 
long, happy day. 

But is not age, after all, much what we make it? If Shake. 
speare has given us a terrible picture of a desolate and wretched 
old age in Lear, he has also given us its bright contrast in 
Adam. And is not the former shown to be greatly the bitter 
fruit of an “imperious self-will,” as the latter is the fruit of 
self-discipline? It is in character, as with trees,—the most 
brilliantly arrayed in autumn are the freshest in spring, and 
the most bounteous in summer. 

Carlyle’s age does not seem to have been the happiest part of 
his life, and in its want of serenity presents a striking contrast 
to that of Emerson. Doubtless, much was owing to differences 
of temperament and circumstance. But I venture to think that 
self-discipline, in the one case, and the lack of it in the other, 
in certain directions, had much more to do with the contrast, 
Had Carlyle, in spite of his volcanic nature, acquired more 
self-mastery in earlier life, the passion which vented itself in 
violent discharges would have been as a genial heat nourishing 
graces in him that would have made his old age beautiful. 

And even when old age is fettered with disease, habitual 
resignation has not seldom found therein the springs of abiding 
peace. Does not the law hold good in this, that “ whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap?” And if a man sows 
virtue, and purity, and resignation in his youth and middle-age, 
will he not reap an old age which, ensphered in filial ministries, 
may be the crowning blesseduess of life, not to be dreaded, but 
anticipated ? 

Bowgreave, Noveiiber 5th. Tuomas Haxer. 

[We had not space for a distinction we should otherwise have 
drawn between old age in men and women. The latter suffer 
less in old age, for quiescence does not exasperate them.—Eb. 
Spectator. | 


MR. TRAILL’S “COLERIDGE.” 
[To THE Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—In reference to Mr. Traill’s “ Life of Coleridge,” lately 
reviewed in your paper, will you allow me to ask, through your 
columns, on what authority does Mr. Traill state that opium 
“‘ was to remain his tyrant for the rest of his days ?” 

I lived in close intimacy with my grandmother, Mrs. Gillmaa, 
of Highgate, up to the date of her death in 1861. The poet was 
naturally the frequent topic of her conversation; and I gathered 
from her that Coleridge had freed himself from the habit of 
taking opium while under her roof, and that he only took it 
when prescribed for him ky my grandfather (with the cou- 
currence of another medical man), to relieve the most agonising 
pain. That there was ample cause for this pain, the examination 
that took place after death gave plain proof. A copy of my 
grandfather’s letter to Mr. Cottle on this subject is in my 
possession, together with many other valuable memorials of 
the poet.—-I am, Sir, &c., Lucy E. Watsoy. 

St. Leonard's Vicarage, near Tring, November 4th. 





POETRY. 





“THE STREETS OF DUBLIN.” 


(Originally sung at the Mansion House, Dublin, by Mr. Culleze Greea, M.P., to 
the tune of ** Molly Carew.”’ } 


Lorp Mayor and countrymen dear 
Of the Emerald Isle, 
Just listen awhile : 
But first shut the window, bekase that it raina, 
And a shivering blast’s blowing on to my brains. 
Cripes ! as long as I live 
I'll never forgive 
The tyrants for shaving my head. 
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My beautiful curls, 
That charmed all the girls, 
Ollagone ! In the cell 
Like martyrs ye fell 
In the cause—Oh! it’s passing the bounds of belief 
‘To think they’d be treating an M.P. like a thief! 
No matther ! some day 
For this same they shall pay : 
Yes! I swear by the saints in the skies, 
Before the day’s past, 
In terror aghast, 
Their hairs on their heads will uprise. 


The motion to move which I rise, 
*T will open their eyes, 
And it’s this and no lies— 

To rechristen our statues, but not after Butt 
Or Dan’! O’Connell. The likes of them, tut! 
Were Whigs in disguise 

Whom we Leaguers despise ; 
For why ? They were squared most complete. 
But we, you might swear, 
Are harder to square 
Than a circle or globe, 
Or a barrel, be Jobe! 
Already our principal streets we've disguised, 
Our squares by the names of our martyrs baptisel— 
As all Dublin agrees, 
Liffey’s bridges and quays 
By any name smell just as sweet. 
In the matter of smell, 
Plase God we'll excel, 
‘Till the Divil’s ownnose we've surprised !— 


But as for these statues, the scum ! 
We'd like well to shatter them, 
Batter them, scatter them, 
Tear them and tatter them, annihilate them, 
Make a clean sweep, root and branch desolate them. 
But whatever we feel, 
We must curb our zeal, 
for we find it would take such a powdhering sum 
To drown in the say, 
Or remove them away, 
And fill up their places 
With our pretty faces; 
And the money’s all wanted in Paris or Londou 
‘To pay our expenses, or else we are undone. 
So we think, on reflection, 
There’s not much objection 
‘To laving them standing all plumb. 
And we'll not spoil the faytures 
Of the deaf and dumb craytures, 
‘So long as they’re not troublesome. 


Now they’re stuck up s9 high on a post 
That the Divil can’t see 
If they’re like you or me: 
As for Nelson, that white-livered English poltroon, 
Faith ! his face might be meant for the man in the moon. 
Then why shouldn’t his figure 
Betoken Joe Biggar *— 
Joe Biggar, our pride and our boast ! 
And, Bigger or smaller. 
It’s Biggar we'll call her; 
And to clear up all doubt what the marble may mean, 
We'll give him a coatee of beautiful green. 
Lord ! how he will curse! 
The dead man changed at nurse ! 
Was the likes of that same ever seen ? 
Arrah! Nelson, “ have at you! ’— 
If we don’t raise your statue, 
We'll go very nigh raising your ghost. 


‘Let them talk of their interests vested ! 
Whigs and Tories may swear, 
But what do we care ? 

Their heaviest losses we count for our gain— 

And curses are music to those who disdain. 
We'll show them no pity, 
For Dublin’s our city, 

We may do what we like with our own. 





No more we'll allow, 
With a wreath on his brow, 
That “souper ” King Will 
The broad street to fill 
With his carcase.—No, Davitt shall sit there of course, 
Oh! ‘tis he would look illigant sot on a horse, 
And a stick in his hand, 
He'd look mighty grand, 
And ’tis then he would show you his “ mettle,” 
With three legs in the air, 
And his tail flowing fair,— 
Tu his stirrups bold Davitt we'll settle. 


And now boys, before we conclude, 
I propose that we do 
Rechristen a few 
Of our neighbours, who’re men of notorious bad name. 
Our Landlords, the reptiles! we'll call ’em “ Ground Game;” 
And then in all rayson, 
They'd be iver in sayson, 
And the tinants might pot ’em, when viewed ; 
While if license they’d none 
To carry a gun, 
They'd but call it a pen, 
And,—don’t you see, then P— 
Wid a stroke from its barrel their limbs they might splinter, 
And not have to wait for the long nights of wiuter. 
And now boys, here goes! 
Which is Ayes ? which is Noes ? 
Don't speak all at once, for it’s rude, 
But just whisper soft 
To the chairman aloft, 
And your votes, if they've “ Noes,” he'll exclude. 








ART. 
—@—— 
“QUIET WEATHER.” 
Azovt a year ago I tried to make a word-photograph of a 
day’s doings in rough weather at an old-fashioned South-Coast 
fishing village: to day I want to describe the aspect of life ia 
the calm, grey weather we have been experiencing lately, as it 
appeared to me in a far more out of-the-way part of England, 
twenty miles from a railway station on the Atlantic shore. 

The slates of the cottages here have little of the cold, purple 
tint, but are varied in fuint green and bluish silver; and where 
the gables slope against the grey sea, the sunshine laughs and 
dances upon them almost as it does on the waves themselves. 
In front of the jagged rocks which border our little cove, the 
great seine-boats lie, massive and dark, dwarfing all the smaller 
fishing-craft into insignificance, waiting for the pilcbards, who 
seem loth to appear. In front of the coastguard’s cottage, cut- 
ting sea and sky and rock, and dividing the little landscape into 
all kinds of irregular triangles, rises the inevitable white mast 
and yard of the retired sailor, carrying, in this instance, a 
weathercock of native design, representing a pilchard whose tail 
points obstinately seaward, irrespective of any change in the 
weather. 

To the right of the inn window rise whitewashed stone cot- 
tages, and to the left sink the same; beneath, the road dips by 
a red geranium and a water-butt to the hidden Leach. On the 
low wall in front of the window, rooted securely in some crack 
of its coping-stones, flowers a brilliant marigold —the one bright 
spot in the picture. Such a queer, quaint little grey hamlet, where 
year passes after year, bringing no alterations save a few more 
wrinkles to the aged, and a little less laughter to the young, 
the blustering weather of winter and spring, the coming of the 
pilchards, the flash of the world seen every now and then in the 
eyes of a wandering artist, the sermons on alternate Sundays 
at two “neighbour villages,” such are the the matters which form 
the talk and interest of these folks’ lives. <A still, silent life 
enough, where small things have to be made the most of if one 
would be content ; and yet one gets to be very fond of its peace, 
which is hardly monotony, of watching the foliage change from 
green to gold, sadden to its winter gown of russet; to note how, 
as the year declines, the sky covers up its bright summer days 
and wraps itself in masses of fleecing cloud; how the emerald 
of the sea grows like beaten steel; and where a band of 
purple once sank into a rosy mist, there is now only a thia 
grey line against a pallid sky. The whole population are 
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fishermen and their allies; and all day the able-bodied sit 
upon a great bank of timber, by the side of the lifeboat-shed, 
and smoke, rubbing shoulders together in an uncouth fashion, 
much as one has seen birds upon a perch. They all know each 
other, and are good friends after a silent, nnexpansive fashion. 
The property in the fishing-boats is to a certain extent common, 
and brings them closer together, and, like most Cornishmen, the 
habit of their lives is serious and a little sad. And they are 
instinct, too, with a profonnd natural courtesy towards the 
stranger, very different from the general distrust and suspicion 
which we find in the Midland and Northern counties. Rough 
they are, certainly—stupid, perhaps, according to our Cockney 
standard of intelligence—but it was such men as these that 
Kingsley, who had passed his life amongst them, described as 
*‘finer men, body and soul, than the landsmen ;” and of all our 
seamen and fishers there are no more stalwart, simple souls to 
be found in England than those who border the “land of 
strangers.” 

The influence of the place is mesmeric; and as day after day 
passes, and autumn paces slowly by its road of golden leaves 
and withered bracken into winter, it grows hourly more difficult 
to believe in the existence of other life than this. The sea, the 
sky, the fishermen lounging, the pilchards what vever come, 
the picture upon one’s easel, the walk after the day’s work over 
moor and down-land, the home-coming to the best of inns, with 
its bright fire and brighter faces of welcome, the dinner with a 
friend, the smoke and toddy in the evening, and then the night 
with the wind sighing down the valley,—these repeat themselves 
day by day. Gradually one comes to know something about the 
people—how poor Sullivan’s wife is dying of consumption, and 
Stewart’s boy must be taken to Falmouth to be confirmed, and 
other matters less serious. And occasionally the men come and 
talk as we paint, and resting their. broad backs against the wall, 
point out to each other the various objects of the picture, 
rubbing slow hands over their bristly chins meanwhile. There 
is a sort of tacit agreement that they are not to establish them- 
selves behind us while we are at work; but sometimes the tempta- 
tion is too strong to be resisted, and one becomes aware of a 
shadow on the canvas, and a gruff voice saying, “ Not that I 
want to interrupt you, Sir.’ One old fellow of the patriarchal 
village, past doing anything but hobble about the beach very 
slowly, with the help of a couple of sticks, has been exempted 
from the above restriction, and spends a good portion of his 
morning breathing heavily into my ear, and giving me details 
of his career, which presents fewer salient points during its 
duration of eighty-four years than could be well believed. 

“Yes, he has always lived here, and he minds the building 
of this very place [a fish-cellar, full of miscellaneous sea-lumber, 
nets, and crab-pots, ‘anchors of rusty fluke, and boats up- 
drawn’] ah, more than fifty years ago.” So, with a final wheeze, 
he departs, to return the next day with the same story; and in 
the room overhead the one virago of the place recommences 
scolding and beating her children. “ Find it pretty noisy down 
here, Sir?” said a couple of the tishwives, whom I found 
standing before my easel yesterday, “ Her’ve a long tongue, and 
a longer arm her have.” Its the old story of two families,—a 
dead wife leaving young children, and then a new mistress for 
the house, and the new family, and temper, and health alike 
giving way under the double strain, and the result—that terrible 
chaos of blows, reproaches, and tears which makes a hell of so 
many poor men’s homes. The boards that roof the cellar are 
thin, and the voices lond ; and having sat under them for three 
weeks, one is tempted to moralise. 

But this is the only seemy side to the village life. Even poor 
Sullivau’s wife, for whom we sent for the priest a few days ago, 
is dying peacefully; and her little girl stands, with an anxious 
wistful face, at the open door of the cottage, whilst her big father 
passes in and out, tender as a woman in his care. ‘ She’s alive, 
Sir, and that’s all.” 

Down in the steep little path which winds at the back of the 
village up toa ledge of rock, against which the great waves 
hurl themselves for ever vainly, comes the one personage of the 
place, Mr. , proprietor of the seine-boats and employer of 
the fishermen. He is something like Carlyle in appearance, 
owing the likeness, perhaps, chiefly to his long greatcoat 
and broad-brim med hat, and he walks stiffly and slowly beneath 
his weight of seveaty-six years. Thirty-five of them he has 
spent here on that little shelf of rock (it is literally a shelf, for 
it ends abruptly in a perpendicular fall of cliff into deep water), 
doing practically nothing but live. Despite his life, with only 








these fishermen for companions, traces of a very different society 
are still clearly visible, touches of geniality and social grace peep 
out in his dry old manner; and one is not surprised to find in the 
little cottage on the rocky ledge, a portfolio of drawings, and 
etchings and good pictures upon the walls. All of these, how. 
ever, and all the furniture of his intellectual and social life, date 
nearly half a century back; there the man ceased, and what hag 
lived since is merely his outside. Still a pale phantasm of g 
gentleman and a scholar, he walks in and out the rough 
folks here, amongst them, but not of them; and comes ang 
hovers round the easel of a wanderer like myself, wanting, not 99 
much to look at the work, as to hear the old language of books 
and pictures which he used to speak long ago. After mach 
pressing, he came in one night to chat with us, but was pitiably 
illatease. It seemed to force upon him too keenly the contrast 
of his present life with that which he had previously known, 
What it was that scored his face and broke his spirit, and sent 
him down to live in this unknown fishing hamlet far from the 
ways of men, who shall say? But he intensifies the stillness of 
the place ; and his tall figure is seen coming down the path of a 
morning, even the sunlight seems to fall more quietly upon his 
rusty coat, and the noise of the water to be almost hushed. 

And so the days go on, with life lying behind and before, 
and twenty miles off the train waiting to carry all who will 
back to the great city. Morning after morning out of the. 
same silvery sky shines the wistful sun, and the great grey 
plain of the sea stretches softly away to the horizon. Still the 
pilchard weathercock points to the long expected shoal ; still the 
fishermen lounge, and growl, and smoke; still our pictures 
grow slowly day by day, amid the comments, flattering and 
otherwise, of the villagers; still we take long walks over the 
moorland, or to where the Lizard lights can be seen streaming 
out into the waning sunset. After all, one cannot photograph 
an atmosphere, and it is a photograph only which I am trying 
to give you. A crude, literal picture of an environment of 
humble life of toils and duties which there are 

“None to praise, and very few to love,” 

but which is, after the rivalries and jealousies of London, almost 
like “the peace of God, which passeth all understanding.” 








BOOKS. 


—@~—— 
MISS AUSTEN’S LETTERS.* 

WE doubt much whether Lord Brabourne has judged wisely in 
publishing his aunt’s Letters. Weare sure that he has not judged 
wisely in prefixing his own very dreary criticism on her novels, 
Even the Letters will not give the world at large a pleasure ia any 
degree commensurate with that which it has learned to associate 
with Miss Austen’s name; and it is doubtful whether they will 
add appreciably to the pleasure with which her novels will 
always be read by those who enjoy the special type of novel in the 
execution of which no one has ever approached, much less rivalled 
her. It may, perhaps, be maintained, and not without plausibility, 
that it is a matter of such vast interest to the world to know all 
that can be known about the story of genius, that it is well to 
tell that story frankly, even though the only result of 
investigating it, is to show that there is much less that is 
brilliant and fascinating about it than we should have been 
inclined to expect. And this is the only solid ground that we 
can see for the publication of these mildly-satirical, kindly, 
gentle Letters, with their small gossip and cheerful interest in 
caps, bonnets, dresses, and domestic affairs. It proves, if any- 
thing can prove, that a very high kind of imaginative power may 
nevertheless disclose itself only in one way, and remain hardly 
visible at all in any other sphere of life. Supposing we had no 
knowledge of Miss Austen’s novels, and knew her only by these 
Letters, we should never suspect for a moment that her genius 
was comparable with that of many another writer whom we 
now regard as greatly inferior to her. We should place her, 
for instance, as a letter-writer, far below Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, far below Mrs. Carlyle. It is impossible to take 
up these volumes of Miss Austen’s Letters alternately 
with Mrs. Carlyle’s Letters recently published, and not com- 
pare them most unfavourably with the Scotch lady’s pro- 
ductions. There is nothing like the same vigour, nothing like 
the same humour, nothing hke the same indomitable vivacity 


* Letiersoj Jane Austen. Edited: with an Introduction and Czitical Remarks, 
by Edward, Lord Brabourne. 2 vols. 
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se caiasiniamae 
in them. We prefer, indeed, the woman Jane Austen,—even 


as shown in her letters,—to the woman Jane Carlyle. There 
;snothing that is not feminine in Miss Austen. There is a great 
deal that is in no respect feminine in Mrs. Carlyle. But, on the 
evidence of the letters alone, one would be inclined to say of 
Miss Austen only this,—‘ A pleasant, lady-like woman this, 
with a very agreeable vein of banter about her;’ while one would 
say of Mrs. Carlyle’s letters,—‘ What pictorial force, what breadth 
of humour they indicate, what a sense of reality they leave 
behind them; how pungently they express the feeling of the 
moment, whether anger or impatience, or pathos, or even pas- 
sionate anguish and self-reproach !’ And we should make a com- 
parison also of an unfavourable kind, though in much less 
emphatic terms, between Miss Austen’s Letters and Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu’s. The latter have ten times the stuff in 
them which Miss Austen’s contain. They are the letters of 
a woman who had read and thought much, and who could 
describe vigorously what she had read and thought. It 
would be impossible to say this, or anything like this, of Miss 
Austen’s letters. They are the letters of a woman whose 
interests were almost wholly domestic, and whose domestic 
interests even are not painted with any very vigorous hand. 
You see in them the traces of a refined, gentle, tender spirit, 
with a sunshiny heart, and a faculty for delicate mockery 
which is more often than not concealed by the predominance of 
her kindly and affectionate spirit. But for the most part, even 
to the truest of her admirers, these letters are trivial and weari- 
some. It is impossible to find enough interest in these Cassandras, 
Fannys, Marys, Edwards, Jameses, Henrys, Charleses, or in 
this gossip about peaked caps, gauze dresses, bands of 
bugles, &c., and yet one ought to have an interest in them, in 
order to enter fully into the letters. Still, what a much 
greater debt we owe to Miss Austen than we can ever owe 
to Lady Mary Wortley Montagu or to Mrs. Carlyle! She has 
created for us some of the permanent companions of our life. 
We know her characters better than we know our own acquaint- 
ances,—better, perhaps, than we know many of our intimate 
friends. She has made for us a miniature world in which we 
are thoroughly at home;—at home as we are not at home even 
with the characters of Sir Walter Scott; at home as we are 
hardly at home even with the characters of George Eliot. If 
Miss Austen’s work were to be blotted from the memory of men, 
those who really love her would lose a very sensible proportion 
of their intellectual resources. The same could hardly be said 
of any mere letter-writer in the world, unless it were Cowper. 


sands with their most delightful thoughts, hardly impresses 
herself at all upon us in her correspondence. Indeed, her corre- 
spondence scarcely leaves behind it any vivid impression except 
this,—that even genius like hers is a very limited thing when 
it creates work so. perfect in one field, and leaves hardly 
any trace of itself in any other field. Of course, we do not 
mean for a moment to say that there is nothing of the authoress 
of the novels, in the letters. But the trace of her is a faint 
trace. The genius shown in the novels, shines pale and diluted 
in the letters; and even the lively passages have to be picked 
out at considerable intervals. We will give instances of the kind 
of liveliness we find there. Here, for instance, Miss Austen is 
describing the apothecary’s opinion of her mother :—‘‘ He wants 
her,” she reports, ‘to look yellow, and to throw out a rash, but 
she will do neither.” Again, here is her description of one of 
her sisters-in-law after a confinement :— 

“James went to Ibthorp yesterday to sce his mother and child. 
Letty is with Mary at present, of course exceedingly happy, avd in 
raptures with the child. Mary does not manage matters in sucha 
way as to make me want to lay-in myself. She is not tidy enough 
in her appearance; she has no dressing-gown to sit up in; her 
curtains are all too thin, and things are not in that comfort and style 
about her which are necessary to make such a situation an enviable 
one, Elizabeth was really a pretty object with her nice clean cap 
put on so tidily and her dress so uniformly white and orderly.” 

Here is the nearest approach to satire in that larger form which 
is applicable to a wide field of human life :— 

“Tam quite pleased with Martha and Mrs. Lefroy for wanting the | 
pattern of our caps, but I am not so well pleased with your giving it | 
to them. Some wish, some prevailing wish, is necessary to the 
animation of everybody’s mind, and in gratifying this you leave them 
to form some other which will not probably be half so innocent.” 


that one of her sisters-in-law is not more excited at the returm 
of a ship in which her brother was the commanding officer :— 

‘*When are calculations ever right? I could have sworn that 

Mary must have heard of the ‘St. Albans’’ return, and would have 
been wild to come home or to be doing something. Nobody ever 
feels or acts, suffers or enjoys, as one expects.” 
But usually even the raillery is of a kind which hardly 
suggests her finer power as a satirist,—such, for example, as we 
find it in this rather common-place hit at the pleasure which 
the world takes in justifying its own ill-nature by discerning 
the still greater ill-nature of some of the members of its 
society :— 

“ Charles Powlett has been very ill, but is getting well again. His 
wife is discovered to be everything that the neighbourhood could 
wish her, silly and cross as well as extravagant.” 

Now and then Miss Austen is happy in her antithesis, as 
here :— 

‘* What is become of all the shyness in the world ? Moral as well 

as natural diseases disappear in the progress of time, and new ones 
take their place. Shyness and the sweating sickness have given way 
to confidence and paralytic complaints.” 
But take the letters as a whole, and we shall find them far too full 
of domestic detail to be enjoyable, in spite of the sunry serenity, 
the pleasant self-mockery, and the bright observation which 
often show themselves. If we did not know it, we should no 
more suspect from these letters that their author could have 
written Pride and Prejudice or Emma, than we should suspect 
from Wellington’s private letters that he could have fought the 
Battle of Waterloo. And yet we do usually expect,—not, perhaps, 
very wisely,—more indication of the imaginative author in the 
letter-writer, than we do of the General in the letter-writer. We 
say “not, perhaps, very wisely,’’ because we feel quite sure that 
this case is by no meaus arare one. No one would have been able 
to infer, from the character of Sir Walter Scott’s letters,— 
vigorous and interesting as they are,—that they were the letters 
of a great romance-writer; and no one would have been able to 
infer, from the character of Shelley’s or Keats’s letters,—full as 
they are of sensitive and unique perceptions,—that either of 
them could have written the peculiar kind of poems which have 
made them famous. 

The truth certainly is that a good many, not, indeed, of the 
nost remarkable faculties the world has ever seen, but of facul- 
ties of the second order which have yet been great enough to 
surpass in achievement almost all that the common world can 
conceive,—appear to be very limited in their field. If Miss 
Austen seems to have been only a refined, humorous woman,— 
deeply beloved, of course, by her family,—but of no very great 
influence in ordinary life, her case is by no means exceptional. 
We are constantly puzzled to see how little great imaginative 
power in one field tells at all in a field which appears to be in 
the closest possible proaimity to it. Scott was a marvellous 
creator of historical romance; but when he came to history, he 
could not achieve anything really great,—did not, for example, 
in his Life of Napoleon, make the smallest approach to the 
power of Carlyle. Carlyle was a great writer of pictorial 
history, but never seemed to show the slightest capacity for 
purely creative imagination in the world of fiction. So, too, the 
greatest mathematicians are often very weak in the field which 
is usually said to be within the range of every mathemati- 
cal mind,—chess-playing; while the most marvellous chess- 
players, who, like Zukertort, can play blindfold twenty-four 
games at atime with good players, and win almost all, show 
no sort of marked superiority in the neighbouring field of 
mathematical invention. Nothing is more remarkable than 
the fineness of the line which often separates the field of 
marvellous capacity from one of very ordinary and average 
achievement. And perhaps this is the only remarkable lesson 
which the publication of these letters teaches us. It shows us 
that a woman of wonderful genius, in a certain limited field, was 
in every other field,—even that which seemed most closely allied 
to it,—not particularly great, but merely a gentle, graceful 
woman, capable of piquant remarks, with extremely few interests 
outside her own private circle of friends an] duties. 


THE CROKER PAPERS.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. | 


“ Curistran charity,” the Duke of Wellington once told Mr. 





Here and there, too, Miss Austen seems to have had a glimpse 


of that infinite variety in the modes of feeling and action of | _ 


human beings which sometimes comes home with surprise to | 
the most vivid of imaginations. For example, she is surprised | 





Croker, was as great a duty in politics as in morals. Had Mr. 








* The Correspondence and Diaries of the Late Right Honourable John Wilson 
Croker, LL.D., F.R.S., Secretary to the Admiralty from 1839 to L839, Ej|litel by 
Louis J. Jennings. With portrait. 3 vols. Loudon: John Murray, 1334. 
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Croker ever been able to feel this, how different might have been 
his reputation. With him charity had no place in politics or 
literature. He gave no quarter, and he expected none. Dida 
man differ from him in party P Did he write a book? Then 
- every act of his life, every word he had ever uttered, would be 
ransacked to condemn him. He never spared an enemy; he 
would not even spare a friend. If once a disagreement took 
place, every claim of friendship was gone. He found that Moore’s 
Diary contained some slighting references to his intellectual 
powers. The biographer was a Whig. This was enough; and 
the reviewer proceeded with relentless ingenuity to piece together 
from the Diary the proofs of Moore’s faithlessness and neglect 
as a husband, and this while he professed to respect the feelings 
of the bereaved widow. Macaulay said of him, truly enough :— 
“‘Croker is a man who would go a hundred miles, through sleet 
and snow, on the top of a coach in a December right, to search 
a parish register for the sake of showing that a man was ille- 
gitimate, or a woman older than she says she is.” Of real 
enthusiasm, of high-mindedness, of nobility of sentiment, he was 
incapable. His patriotism never rose beyond a strict devotion 
to party, or his loyalty beyond frigid eulogiums of the Crown, 
the Church of England, and the landed interest. But he was 
more than merely cynical and unamiable; he was willing, in 
his relations to Lord Hertford, to assume a position which would 
have been intolerable to a man of high and honourable feeling. 
The question of Mr. Croker’s private virtues is not to the point. 
Indeed, if anything, the purity of his private life makes his 
position all the less respectable. It is idle for the biographer 
to excuse Mr. Croker by saying that the Duke of Wellington 
and Sir Robert Peel associated with Lord Hertford. The 
question is,—Did they associate with Lord Hertford on the 
same footing and for the same motives as did Mr. Croker? 
Would Lord Hertford have asked the Duke of Wellington 
to meet Angeline Borel at his table? Would Sir Robert 
Peel, in his visits, have been put to the humiliation of 
wrangling whether he should or should not drive out with 
the same lady ? What footing was it likely that a man 
would be on, who managed his patron’s affairs, while it 
was known that £80,000 was to be left him in the will? 
Mr. Croker, owing to an informality in a codicil, only got 
£23,000, but that any such sum should have been inteuded is 
significant. Fora person who is no relation to receive such a 
sum from a man like Lord Hertford for service done is in itself 
a humiliation. We do not suppose that Mr. Croker did any- 
thing actually dishonourable or disgraceful to earn this money ; 
but the facts all point to the conclusion that the relation in 
which he stood to Lord Hertford was not one which would be 
accepted by a high-minded and independent man. The relation 
between them was rather that which existed at Rome between 
the freedman and his noble and wealthy patron. 


In regard to this connection, Mr. Croker had the misfortune to 
be gibbeted by two famous novelists. Thackeray’s sketch of Mr 
Wenham is far too severe; but the portrait of Mr. Rigby, in 
Coningsby, except for one or two expressions, is hardly exag- 
gerated. Of Mr. Rigby it is said:—‘* He was the manager of 
Lord Monmouth’s Parliamentary influence, and the auditor of 
his vast estates. He was more; he was Lord Monmouth’s 
companion when in England, his correspondent when abroad, 
hardly his counsellor, for Lord Monmouth never required 
advice; but Mr. Rigby could instruct him in matters of detail, 
which Mr. Rigby made amusing.” Our readers will, perhaps, 
remember how Croker’s literary powers are next dealt with in 
epigrams hardly as true as they are brilliant; and how at last 
Lord Monmouth’s acquisition of Mr. Rigby is described, and 
how “he bought him, with his clear head, his indefatigable 
industry, his audacious tongue, and his ready and unscru- 
pulous pen, with all his dates and all his lampoons; all 
his private memoirs, and all his political intrigues.” That 
readers of the volumes which Mr. Jennings has just pub- 
lished will find in them the character of Mr. Croker we have 
depicted substantiated, we do not expect. Indeed, they will 
find something very different, and far more pleasant. The 
reflection will not, however, be wanting, that a man must be 
either a very great knave or a very great fool, if his own letters 
and the letters of his friends show him anything but great 
and good. The result of reading the book alone, and 
judging Mr. Croker solely by the evidence there afforded, 
is as unfair for him as it would be unfair against him 
to read nothing but the attacks of his opponents. But 


to some of Mr. Croker’s own articles in the Quarterly, 
—say, the article on Moore, and with it the correspond. 
ence with Lord John Russell, or any other impartial sources 
of information. The result of such reading can hardly 
but to dissipate the too favourable opinion that the Croker 
Papers, read alone, will produce. 

We do not in any way blame Mr. Jennings for making the 
best of hig hero. Itis far better that a biographer should act 
like a fair and reasonable advocate, than that he should attempt 
to play the part of a judge. The manner, also, in which the 
letters and extracts from the Diary are threaded together ig 
most satisfactory. Just enough of the current history is told 
to remind readers of the course of events; but otherwise the 
Papers are left to themselves. We can, in fact, sincerely con. 
gratulate Mr. Jennings on his method of editing. The three 
large volumes of which the book consists are full of matter, ang 
that of the most interesting kind. Few men who have lived 
intimately with those at the head of affairs have been 
possessed of the same diligence and literary skill as Croker, 
He knew everything that was going on round him, and he had 
the faculty to discriminate what was most worthy of note. For 
the history of the first fifty years of this century this book wil} 
always be consulted, not only for mere biographical details of 
great men, but because it contains the evidence of a peculiar 
school of English political principles. The Duke of Cumber. 
land, Lord Eldon, and Mr. Croker represented, in the opinion of 
their contemporaries, a certain bitter, uncompromising, almost 
brutal, form of Toryism, which was something quite different 
from that associated with the names of Canning and Sir 
Robert Peel. When future historians wish to realise what 
this high Tory spirit was, they will turn to Mr. Croker’s letters 
and diaries, and find it there embalmed. The intimate terms 
upon which Mr. Croker corresponded with the Duke of Welling. 
ton and Sir Robert Peel, and, indeed, with almost all the states. 
men of his time, make it impossible to deal in any way adequately 
by quotation with the scope and variety of the letters. We 
hope, in a subsequent article, to notice some of the conversations 
with the Duke of Wellington concerning the overthrow of 
Napoleon and the campaigns of the Peninsula; we must on 
this occasion, however, content ourselves with some notice of the 
relations between Mr. Croker and Sir Robert Peel. 

As regards the famous quarrel between these two men, we 
cannot help feeling that Sir Robert Peel put himself in the 
wrong by utterly rejecting Mr. Croker’s overture that they 
should limit the scope of their quarrel to political affairs. 
Mr. Croker wrote :— 

“T cannot write to you without expressing my deep regret at 
having been placed by my zeal for, and confidence in, your former 
measures, in a position which has placed me into so decided a difference 
of political opinions as must render any personal intercourse between 
us awkward and painful. Thus closes with this note a correspondence 
of seven-and-thirty years, but it does not alter my—I believe—un- 
alterable affection for yourself, and my regard for Lady Peel and your 
family, which are as lively and sincere as my wishes for the failure, 
as I understand them, of all your political views. If we should 
happen to meet (which is not very likely, as I go very little from 


home), I hope it may be with euch civil forms. and as much personal 
kindness as may very well co-exist with strong political differences.” 
To this Sir Robert Peel replied :— 

“ Sir,—I am confirmed by your letter in my previous impressions 
that you are the author of certain articles which have appeared in 
recent numbers of the Quarterly Review. I concur entirely in the 
opinion you express, that any personal intercourse between us would be: 
awkwardand painful. There are, nodoubt, many cases in which personal 
good-will may co-exist with strong political differences, but personal 
good-will cannot co-exist with the spirit in which those articles are 
written, or with the feelings they must naturally have excited. I trust 
there is nothing inconsistent with perfect civility in the expression of 
an earnest wish that the same principle that suggests to you the pro- 
priety of closing a written correspondence of seven-and-thirty years 
may be extended to every other species of intercourse.—I have the 
hononr to be, Sir, your obedient servant, Ropert Peet.” 
We cannot think that the article in question justified Peel’s 
letter. Croker imputed no dishonourable motives to Peel; and 
indeed, stated in the article his “ entire conviction in the purity 
of his (Peel’s) intentions—nay, of his good-will to the very 
interests which he seems to have sacrificed.” That Mr. Croker, 
from his point of view, had a right to feel very bitter against 
Peel, there is no doubt. Peel had ruined the Tory Party, and 
that he had been able to do so was in a great measure due to the 
fact that Croker had gone surety that Peel’s tentative efforts 
towards Free-trade would not in any way endanger the Corn- 
Laws. We know that Peel’s action was due to a high and wise 
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shade. But this Mr. Croker could not be expected to see; and 
to him it was very natural to find nothing in what Peel had 
done but treason to bis party. 





GIOVANNI DUPRE’S “ THOUGHTS ON ART.”* 
Tuere is that peculiar interest attaching to this work which 
belongs to the writings of a man in his own special subject. 
Signor Giovanni Dupré is one of the oldest und best known of 
modern Italian sculptors. He holds a responsible position as 
Professor of Sculpture in the Florentine Academy, and has in- 
fuenced, by his pupils as well as his works, the development of 
the younger generation of Italian artists. But perhaps the 
character of this special book is more fascinating from the person- 
ality of the writer than from the value of the theories which he 
advances. Toan English reader there is something delightfully 
fresh about the whole of this autobiography. It is in the highest 
degree what Bret Harte calls “childlike and bland,” so much 
<0, as to almost induce a suspicion that the author is laughing 
at his readers. The union of keen, worldly wisdom with an 
almost infantine simplicity; of devotion to Art wich strict 
attention to business, would be for an Englishman quite im- 
possible. To those, however, who have travelled in Italy, or 
are well acquainted with the Italian character, this union is the 
most simple thing in the world. 

Modern Italians are at once both the most sentimental and 
the most practical of men. In theories, they will outdo a French- 
man; in practice, out-manceuvre a Yankee. Throughout the 
whole of Signor Dupré’s autobiography, simplicity and shrewd- 
ness go hand-in-hand. Now moralising over the virtues of his 
sainted Maria, now eulogising the liberality of this Grand Duke, 
and the other Marchesa, now speaking of the Ideal, now telling 
us the price of Chianti, so between art and business runs the 
current of the book, clear, impetuous, noisy, and a little trivial, 
through its 500 pages. At times, we get a little tired of 
Maria and Principessas, at times we wish, as most readers of 
Bleak House have wished, that this Italian “ Skimpole” 
would be a little less childlike or a little more responsible; but 
still, in the main, we pardon the inconsistencies which we should 
usually condemn for the sake of the personal quality, and the 
pleasure we derive from its unconventionality. Take asanexample 
of this personal charm, the author’s description of the manner 
in which he first saw the woman who was afterwards his wife. 
At that time he was only one of the workmen in a wood-carver’s 
studio at Florence :— 

“One day, as I was standing by my work-bench, I saw a young 

girl pass with quick, short footsteps, concentrated in herself. It was 
but a fugitive impression, but so vivid that every now and then the 
vision came back to me, and seemed to comfort me. I had not seen 
the features of her face, nor her eyes, which she kept on the ground ; 
and yet that upright, modest little figure, thcse quick little footsteps 
had taken my fancy. I desired to see her again. Every now 
and then I looked up from my work in the hope of seeing the person 
I had been go struck by, but I did not see her again during that day 
or the following ones. The second festa of Easter I was at Mass in 
the church of the Santi Apostoli near by. Suddenly lifting my eyes 
I saw facing me the dear young girl on her knees. Her face was in 
shadow, as it was bent down, and the church was rather dark, but 
the features and general expression were chaste and sweet. I stayed 
there enchanted,—that figure in her modest dress and humble 
attitude, so still, so serene, enraptured me. When Mass was finished, 
people began to go away, she still remained on her knees. At last 
she rose and went ont, and I fullowed her from afar.” ‘ 
So it goes on for some time. He makes her acquaintance in a 
way that seems almost dismally proper to our English ideas: 
his mother calling upon her mother, while the daughter sits and 
braids straw silently ; and the whole matter is discussed between 
the old people, whilst the young ones look unutterable things at 
one another, And, finally, after many meetings of this kind, 
the elders decide in their wisdom that the lovers are too young ; 
and so there is a solemn little leave-taking,—a vow of eternal 
fidelity on the part of the boy (he was only eighteen), and a tear 
of promise, and hope in the eyes of his sweetheart. A day of 
very small things, indeed, is that which Signor Dupré tells so 
frankly, and it is but a very short time before the lovers come 
together again, marry, and settle, and the young wood-carver 
begins to think of his art again. Jl this part of the book is 
g00d, especially good the placid unbelief which his wife, the 
gentle Marina (her name is Marina, not Maria) expresses in his 
ability to do any other work than that by which he is earning 
his living :— 


““My good Marina, listen! I risk nothing. I do not lose my skill 


as a wood-carver, and if I only study sculpture in the off-hours of my 
work, this very study may be useful to me as a carver; and if I 
succeed in becoming a sculptor, I shall be able to earn more, and 
acquire reputation, and enable you to live well, and give up your 
trade (she was a laundress). Say! would not this be a good thing ?” 
And she would look at me sadly, and gently smiling, would say, ‘ But 
we are very well off as we are.’ ”’ 

Nevertheless, the young artist, after the first flush of matrimony 
has faded, disregards his wife’s placid smile of remonstrance, 
and prosecutes his studies diligently. And the more he works 
the less we hear about Marina and the sanctity of domestic 
joys ; and gradually in comes striding loftily the Ideal, followed 
promptly by a loud knocking at the door, a clattering of sabots,. 
a quick, shuffling step across the threshold, and a slouching 
figure of the Real stands beside his elder brother. And from 
this point the worthy Signor begins to be uncommonly dull— 
dull in direct ratio to his commercial and artistic prosperity.. 
Of course, we are speaking only of the book. From the time of 
Lord Lytton downward, no one has “ evoked the silent ghost of 
the Ideal with the skilful wand of the pen” without, like Lady 
Castlemaine in her discourses to her husband, “ first sending us- 
to sleep and then driving us out of doors.” 

Practically, the rest of this autobiography is little more than 
an account of how the author made one more or less successful. 
statue after another, obtained for them so many thousand lire 
and such-and-such an increase or diminution of reputation ; little 
notices, complimentary and otherwise, of his brother-artists ; 
little incidents of his visits to London, Paris, and Vienna ; little 
anecdotes of his home-life. Every page of this later portion of 
the autobiography savours of repetition, and will be interesting to 
scarcely any one but an artist, though a certain amount of amuse-- 
ment may be obtained from the description of the sculptor’s visit. 
to London, of the way in which the stalwart young English soldiers 
fainted in Hyde Park “for want of their tea,” and how Signor 
Dupré went to Hampton Court from the Northern Station “ by 
the Edinburgh train” (!), and, having been carried past his 
station, was told by the officials at the next place at which the- 
train stopped that he would have to “ wait till the evening, and 
then return by the Edinburgh train to London.” 

The upshot of all this is that the book is interesting, as we 
said in the beginning, not for its ‘thoughts on art,” or its: 
thoughts on anything else, which are generally commonplace 
and trivial, but for its unconscious revelations of personal 
character and national peculiarities of life. In this it has its 
use; and when this is said, its merits are exhausted. 





MR. BLACK’S “JUDITH SHAKESPEARE.”* 
Mr. Buack’s “romance” made its first appearance in the pages 
of an American periodical. This fact emboldens us to conjecture 
that it was written to order on a subject suggested, rather than 
invented. Our relatives on the other side of the Atlantic think 
that they have as great a part in Shakespeare as we, and are 
sometimes disposed even to claim a greater, because their speech 
shows affinities to the poet’s English which in this country have 
been lost. Pictures, too, of the pastoral scenery of Warwickshire, 
and the representation of English social life in the days of King 
James, rouse emotions which we, more familiar with these things, 
are less quick to feel. Certain it is, that visitors from the States 
make the pilgrimage to Stratford with an ardour which an 
Englishman of corresponding culture very rarely exhibits. We 
venture on this guess, because we find a difficulty in otherwise 
accounting for the choice of a most unpromising subject. Mr.. 
Black had to grapple with the difficulty of dealing with 
one character who was too great to introduce upon the 
stage, and with others whose insignificance made them equally 
unavailable. Shakespeare himself—always, we think, spoken 
of under the periphrasis of “ Judith’s father ’’—does not fill a 
large space in the story. His appearances are as satisfactory as- 
we could have expected. Genial, large-hearted, and tolerant, 
keenly interested in the human life about him, but letting the con- 
troversies of the day pass by with an indifference which yet does 
not offend, he satisfies the somewhat vague conditions presented 
by the little that we know or can probably conjecture about 
him. But Mr. Black's skill has not been able to do much for 
his heroine. That Judith Shakespeare was born in February, 
1584-85, that she married in February, 1615-16, one Thomas 
Quiney, vintner and wine-merchant, of Stratford, who was 
some years her junior, and that about this time she signed 2 
deed by making a cross, and that she died in 1662, is all that we 
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know. <A lady who, at the age of thirty-one, marries a man 
younger than herself, and leaves no other record of her existence 
save the birth of children whom she survives, and of her own 
death at the age of seventy-eight, is not a hopeful subject for a 
romance. The facts are few, but they are extremely incon- 
venient for the writer’s purpose. He fixes the time of his story 
for 1610 by the mention of the assassination of Henry IV., and 
lengthens it out into the following year by the incident of 
Judith’s illness. But there are still five years to be accounted 
for. “What a shame it is that I must take you away from 
them all,” are the last words of the lover, as he stands with his 
newly-promised bride, whose “ soft, sunny-brown curls,” cropped 
short in her illness, are still “rather short.”” Who would guess that 
she was not to be taken away for five years? The other horn 
of the dilemma was this,—that to have postponed the courtship 
of Thomas Quiney, its adverse and prosperous fortunes, till 
nearly the time when it was about to end in marriage, would 
have been extremely inconvenient. It is only exceptional cir- 
cumstances that excuse a heroine of thirty; and there would have 
been insuperable difficulties in choosing a time when the poet 
was within a few weeks of his death. 

The story itself is of the slightest. Judith receives from a wizard 
a charm which is to show her the image of her future husband. 
He, of course, secures the verification of his own charm, as every 
reader sees at once, and as Judith herself quickly guesses. 
Nothing in particular comes of this perilous acquaintance, 
except that Judith lends the sheets of her father’s newly written 
play of The Tempest to the young gallaut, whose appearance 
the wizard has foretold and arranged. She has been piqued by 
hearing praises of Ben Jonson, and she wishes to vindicate 
to the stranger her father’s greatness. Hence comes the 
catastrophe of the illness, when the manuscript seems likely to be 
taken from its rightful owner; and from the illness, again, the 
acceptance of the commonplace lover. As The Tempest was 
not published till eleven years after the poet’s death, there is 
nothing except the consideration that it leads to nothing, to allege 
against this part of the story, unless, indeed, the gentlemen who 
contrive to construct a chronology of Shakespeare’s literary work 
by measuring and scanning his verses have something to object. 
The only audacity in the way of Shakespeare facts which Mr. 
Black ventures upon, is to give the full text of King James’s 
letter to the poet. We venture to think that its Latinity is scarcely 
equal to the royal author’s reputation for scholarship. Is it Mr. 
Black, or those incorrigible printers, who have made the learned 
Monarch write cacchinationes, unmindful of “ Romani tollent 
equites peditesque cachinnum’”’? 

It is scarcely needful to say that in point of style the book 
leaves little or nothing to be desired. The conversations are 
long, and, we venture to think, occasionally somewhat tedious; 
but they are well constructed, and the English in which they 
are held is a skilful adaptation of at least the written language 
of the period. The colloquial style which Warwickshire citizens 
and peasants used two hundred and seventy yearsagocan scarcely 
be guessed; but at least there is nothing incongruous in Mr. 
Black’s efforts to reproduce it. The peculiar felicity of his writing 
the description of scenery, hardly finds as favourable an occasion 
for exercise as some of his stories have afforded ; but it does not 
fail him, as the following extract will show :— 

“This English-looking landscape was at its fairest on this fair 
morning, for some heavy rain in the night had washed the atmosphere 
clear ; everything seemed sharp and luminous ; and the rows of trees 
along the summits of the distant and low-lying hills were almost 
black against the white and blue sky. Nearer her all the foliage of the 
wide-branching elms was stirring and rustling before a soft westerly 
breeze; the flooded river was of a tawny brown, while its banks 
were a wilderness of wild flowers between the stems of the stunted 
willows — straggling rose-bushes of white and red, tall masses of 
goose-grass all powdered over with cream-white blossom, a patch of 
fragrant meadow-sweet kere avd there, or an occasional blood-red 
poppy burning among the dark dull greens. And as for companions ? 
Well, she caught a glimpse of a brood of ducks sidling along by the 
reeds, and tried to follow them, bat the bushes shut them out from 
her sight. A mare and her foal, standing under the cool shadow of 
the trees, gazed blankly at her as she passed. Farther off there 
were some shorn sheep in the meadows, but she could see no 
shepherd. The harsh note of the corn-crake sounded somewhere in 
the long grass; and the bees were busy; and now and again a blue- 
backed swallow would swoop by her aud over the stream; while all 
around there was a smell of clover sweetening the westerly wind.” 

ENGLAND AND CANADA.* 
Tus must be pronounced an interesting and valuable book, 
although the interest is somewhat marred and the value de- 





* Englandand Canada: a Summer Tour between Old and New Westminster. By 
Sandford Fleming, C.E., C.M.G., &c, London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, 
and Rivington. 








preciated by much that is irrelevant and even trivial. Mr 
Fleming, the author, is an engineer of the Dominion; he wee 
engaged in the construction of the Intercolonial Railway ; 
knows the country thoroughly, and on many subjects speaks 
with the knowledge of an expert and the confidence of an 
authority. In 1883, as he tells us, “circumstances induced 
him” to visit England, to recross the Atlantic, and make a 
journey through Canada to the base of the Rocky Mountains, 
Then he entered the passes, and on horseback and afoot followed 
the route proposed to be taken by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
through British Columbia. His party was the first to cross the 
Rockies by Fort Calgarry and Kamloops to New Westminster, on 
the Pacific shore; and his book is the outcome and history 
of his wanderings. The interest does not really begin until 
the author reaches Winnipeg, and we are half-way through the 
book. Yet we would not have it supposed that the first two 
hundred pages are not worth reading; the sketches of the early 
explorers of the North-west, of the Acadians, of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, and of Canadian railways, may be read with 
profit by all who desire instruction in the history and develop. 
ment of the Dominion. But Mr. Fleming might have spared 
us the description of his voyage from Halifax to Liverpool, of 
his visit to Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, his opinion of Spurgeon’s 
preaching, his views of London, his treatise on London hotels, 
and other trivialities. His descriptions have not even the merit 
of freshness, for he seems to be as familiar with England as 
with Canada, and from one or two of his remarks we are led to 
infer that he was born, if not bred, in the “land o’ cakes.” We 
have no wish to be censorious, and disclaim the cynicism which 
the author imputes to the “ professional littérateur;” yet we must 
enter a mild protest against being called upon, when we take upa 
book whose title and preface suggest lively descriptions of the lakes, 
forests, an1 mountains of the Far West, to wade through an account 
of a Henley regatta, an extract from a speech by Lord Salisbury, 
a whole speech by Lord Dufferin (as if our own papers were not 
every day nearly speechifying us to death), and the narratives 
of two Atlantic voyages. Mr. Fleming describes a dinner on 
board the ‘ Polynesian,’ and, @ propos to the not very extra- 
ordinary incident of divine service on the ship’s deck, tells us 
that he was “ bred in, and adheres to, the Presbyterian Church” 
(as if that were a fact of supreme importance); and after 
favouring us with his views of the Anglican liturgy, finishes up 
with a little sermon of his own. The author is probably a man 
of importance in his own neighbourhood, and these personal 
reminiscences may be highly edifying to his kinsfolk and 
friends; but readers who are not specially interested in his 
doings and sayings will do well to omit the first four chapters. 
Nevertheless, they should not omit the introduction; for when Mr. 
Fleming has not himself for his subject, he writes sensibly and 
well, and is a warm advocate of the integrity of the Empire, 
and of a closer union among the magnificent and wide-spreading 
Colonies which look to England as their “ august mother.” 


In spite of all that has been written about the Dominion, 
there are few persons who have formed anything like a definite 
idea of its resources and extent. “ It is scarcely possible, even 
for Cunadians themselves,” says Mr. Fleming, “ to conceive the 
wealth of territory and the varied magnificence of scenery, and 
the productive capacity of the land, the destinies of which itis 
their privilege to control.” He says, also, and in a measure 
truly, that a country to be known must be seen ; yet we cannot 
all see Canada; most of us must be content to know it by 
description, and we have seldom read a description which better 
conveys an idea of the vastness of our North American posses- 
sions than the following :— 

“The Gulf of St. Lawrence has been compared to the Baltic, but 
unlike the Baltic, having but one narrow channel of entry, it 18 
approachable from the ocean by two wide navigable openings. 
These passages—the Straits of Belleisle and St. Paul—lie to the 
North and South of Newfoundland. Around this inner Baltic-like 
sea we behold the Maritime Provinces of New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island, to which may be added the Eastern portion of Quebec. 
These Provinces occupy an extensive coast-line, indented with bays 
and capacious harbours, presenting all the facilities for shipping, 
commerce, and fisheries. They are bound together, and to the other 
Provinces of the Dominion, by one tract, one tariff, and by one 
common nationality; on the other hand, they have each distinct 
local institutions for their own domestic government. Continuing 
our glance westward, a thousand miles from Bonavista, beyond the 
ancient fortress of Quebec, we behold Montreal, the commercial 
metropolis of the Dominion. Here are seen ocean steamers of the 
largest class discharging cargoes loaded twelve days back in Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, and other ports of Europe. Advancing our view 
another thousand miles over flourishing cities and lakes of unrivalled 
magnitude, our vision carries us through deep forests beyond 
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the province of Ontario to the confines of Manitoba, in the middle of 
the Continent. Still another thousand miles to the West, across 

rairies abounding with a fabulous fertility of soil, we reach the foot- 
hills of a snow-capped mountain-range, concealing the country which 
lies beyond it. To penetrate this barrier we must advance by the 
known passes, and for hundreds of miies follow deep defiles, travers- 
ing further mountain-ranges, until we reach the wide grassy plateau, 
jnterspersed with picturesque lakes ia the heart of British Columbia. 
We may still pierce another serrated wall of mountains by a deep 
and rugged valley, and by following a tortuous and foaming river to 
itg mouth we meet the flow of tide of another ocean, far greater in 
extent than that which lies behind us. Carrying our vision beyond 
the shore of the western mainland, across a strait similar to that separ- 
ating England from Europe, we see the Island of Vancouver, washed 
by currents warmed in the seas of Asia. Vancouver Island is not quite 
solarge as England, but it enjoys the same climatic conditions, and pos- 
sesses in profusion many of thesame mineral treasures. British Columbia 
js the youngest Colony of the Empire, and until recently was prac- 
tically the most distant from the Imperial centre. Its chief city 
bears the name of her Majesty. The sun does not rise on Victoria, 
the capital of British Colambia, until eight hours after it gilds the 
towers of Westminster. One-third of the complete circle of the globe 
separates the Imperial capital from the capital of the Pacific Province, 
but no Jand intervenes which is not British, and the whole distance is 
under the shadow of the one national flag.” 

Truly a spirit-stirring picture ; and if Mr. Fleming’s eloquent 
periods were the peroration of a speech, we should throw up our 
caps and give him a hearty cheer. He made his journey from 
Old to New Westminster, as he puts it, only last year; his pre- 
face was written only a few months ago, yet it is already behind 
time. British Columbia is no longer the youngest Colony of 
the Empire; for since the words were penned, the Empire has 
been increased by a possession twice the size of Great Britain. We 
have no need to grudge Germany a few trading stations on the 
African coast, or France the colonies d’eaploitation which add to 
her responsibilities without developing her trade. 

Mr. Fleming mentions with pride that the Dominion has one 
tariff, and, he might have added, a tariff which does not bespeak 
a very ardent desire on the part of the Canadians to maintain 
that union with the Mother-Country which they profess to have 
so much at heart. Power is passing more and more into the 
hands of classes with whom material interests outweigh senti- 
mental impulse, and to whom outlets for the products of their 
industry are of greater importance than a sense of Imperial 
greatness. They will doubtless be glad to keep up the connec- 
tion, and draw closer the bonds which bind us to the Dominion 
and our other great colonies, and accept the responsibilities 
which the connection entails; but it must be on condition that 
the Colonies accord to us that freedom of trade which we willingly 
extend to them. Political union without commercial reciprocity 
is no more likely to turn out happily than marriage without 
affection. 

The cold of Canada is generally regarded as a great draw- 
back; many emigrants avoid the country on that account, and 
wisely, for when a man is choosing a new home he may as well, 
having all the world before him, choose a place with a fine 
climate. The extreme cold, however, is limited to the East; 
midway between the two oceans the climatic conditions, both for 
agriculture and health, are probably as favourable as can be 
found anywhere on the American continent. At Maple Creek, 
596 miles west of Winnipeg, Mr. Fleming fell in with a Dum- 
fries man, who had passed twenty years in Ontario. He and his 
comrade were fully satisfied with their new home. The snow 
does not appear until the end of December. In 1882 they 
began ploughing on March 11th. T'wo inches of snow fell after 
this date, but it soon disappeared. ‘These men were of opinion 
that fall-ploughing and early sowing will never fail to produce 
good crops; the country is excellent for stock-raising, the 
winters being short, and the snow-fall slight. Water can be ob- 
tained from wells pumped by windmills, and the climate is in 
all respects healthy. Most of the country between the great 
lakes and the foot of the Rocky Mountains is of the same 
fertile character; and as the railway advances and settlers 
multiply, its corn and cattle will find their way in ever increasing 
quantities to the markets of Europe. The opening-out of the 
country is developing go-aheadedness at a rate once supposed to 
be peculiar to the pioneer communities of the United States. 
Winnipeg, now a bustling town of 30,000 inhabitants, is the 
creation of the last decade. A stage beyond Winnipeg, on a 
spot where, twelve years ago, Mr. Flemirg encamped on an 
unpeopled prairie, is the flourishing town of Burnside, in the 
midst of a cultivated country. ‘ Large fields of waving grain 
stretch far back from the railway on both sides; and one might 
easily fancy he was looking at a Champagne country, developed 


by a century of agriculture.” Before reaching Brandon, 130 | the Towu Hall of Berlin the different flagstaffs for the 





miles from Winnipeg, the train passed through a luxuriant, 
rolling prairie, diversified by groves of trees, with large crops of 
grain visible in the distance. “It is an easy effort of thought to 
imagine that you are in the suburban park of some large city.” 
In one night the train ran past fourteen or fifteen embryo 
towns. And refinement and the newsman follow closely in the 
wake of the go-ahead settler. At Moose Jaw Mr. Fleming 
received a copy of the Moose Jaw News, “published every 
Friday morning in the city of Moose Jaw;” and in the ad- 
vertisement columns, pianos were offered for sale side by side 
with “buckboards, stones, and lumber.” 

The author’s narrative of his journey across the Rockies is 
full of interest and well described. Equally interesting is his 
account of British Columbia, “ whose majestic forests might 
supply, for years, the markets of the world with timber, without 
a perceptible diminution of the sapply ;” where game is so plenti- 
ful, that you may see fifteen deer hanging in a butchér’s shop at 
one time; where fruit is so plentiful, that the natives live on 
little else; fish so fine, that Columbia salmon have acquired a 
reputation in Europe; where iron and coal and the nobler 
metals abound, and gold is found in every stream; where the 
scenery vies in boldness and grandeur with that of Switzerland 
and the Tyrol; where the coast, washed by the grandest and most 
tranquil of oceans, is indented with fiords, like the coast of 
Norway,—a land blessed with a climate so salubrious that 
valetudinarians go thither in search of health, and so mild and 
fresh, that grass grows all the year round. Clearly, this earthly 
paradise is one of the countries of the future; and to those who 
would know more about it, and about the splendid Dominion 
which is destined, before some of us ‘die, to be the abode of 
millions of English-speaking folk, we cordially recommend Mr. 
Fleming’s book. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Tene is no sensational article in the Magazines this month, 
but there are many good papers. Sir E. J. Reed’s, for ex- 
ample, in the Contemporary Review, upon the British 
Navy, though not written without an intention of swelling 
the gale of complaint against the Government for neglecting 
the Navy, is full of information as to the effect of modern 
shells upon unarmoured ships. He holds, giving evidence 
for his belief, that the shells could not be resisted; and that, 
therefore, if our trade is to be protected, the building of swift, 
armoured cruisers, which he admits will be costly, is indis- 
pensable. He appears to believe that there is actual danger of 
a large expenditure upon unarmoured ships, of which we confess 
we see few signs. The following paragraph sums-up in a few 
lines the effect of the engagement of October, 1854, in the har- 
bour of Sebastopol, which finally abolished unarmoured ships, 
and which is now too much forgotten :-— 

“ Of the ‘ Arethusa,’ Mr. Kinglake says, ‘ Four shells took effect on 
board of her ; and she was set fire to both on her main and her lower 
decks.’ Of the ‘ Albion’ he says, ‘She was soon struck by numbers 
of shells. Of these, some struck the ship near her water-line, and 
some of them, bursting ou the orlop deck, set fire to the ship in 
several places. In her masts, in her rigging, and in the part of her 
hull near the water-line, the ship suffered havoc, and the fires which 
laid hold upon her having rendered it necessary to close the maga- 
zine, her broadside was by consequence silenced...... Nearly 
half jof the ‘ Albion’s’ crew were mustered at “ fire quarters’”’ to get 
down the three conflagrations which threatened the powder maga- 
zines. ‘The ‘ Bellerophon’ ‘was set on fire by a shell; altogether 
she was three times on fire.’ The ‘Rodney’ ‘ was set fire to both in 
her orlop deck and in her foremast under the foreyard.’ And, again, 
‘Both the ‘Rodney’ and the ‘Spiteful’ sustained a good deal of 
damage from shot and shell.’ ‘The ‘Agamemnon’ was set on fire 
by a shell ;? and so on. ‘The ‘ Ville de Paris,’ the French admiral’s 
flagship, received fifty shots in her hull; and a shell bursting under 
the poop made such havoc in that part of the ship that nine officers 
of Hamelin’s staff there standing near their chief were either killed 
or wounded,’ ” 

Sir E. J. Reed might have added, that it was not only the de- 
struction which alarmed Governments, but the unprecedented 
effect of the shells upon the courage of the sailor. M. Emile de 
Laveleye’s chit-chat, called “ Wiirzburg and Vienna,” is a 
medley of philosophy and observation,—the observation being 
acute, and the philosophy a little hazy. His notion that 
Schopenhauer is the greatest enemy of Materialism is, to say the 
least of it, viewy,—though, be it observed, he says the world, 
and he himself, have only read bits of Schopenhauer,—and 
we utterly deny that in Nature brate force triumphs, man 
having harnessed force; but this is suggestive of the reason 
why Prussians conquer :—“ At the summit of the tower of 
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flags hoisted on the féte days are ranged in order. Outside the 
highest gallery iron rings have been fitted all round in which to 
fix the staffs, each of which has a number corresponding to the 
same number on the ring it is to fitinto. In this manner both 
rapidity and regularity are insured.” Suggestive also are the 
remarks that the wealth of the old Prince-Bishops of Germany 
was due to their keeping no soldiers, while their mad ex- 
travagance was in part excused to themselves by false 
political economy, the old notion to which the populace still 
clings everywhere, that extravagance in the rich benefits the 
poor. The Rev. S.A. Barnett once more preaches on his stand- 
‘ing text that the Establishment, to be useful, must be made 
democratic, but does not show us how to attain the end, which 
is not easy when the Church is Episcopal; and Mr. Freeman 
draws for us an interesting picture of the Greek municipalities 
under the rule of the Roman Empire. They remained, he 
maintains, Commonwealths, possessed in theory of all their 
powers, though unable to exercise them without the Emperor’s 
permission. They were like bridled animals; and in some of 
them the memory, and even the habit, of freedom lived on for 
ages,—as, for instance, in Kherson, in the Tauric Chersonesus. 
Some of them were protected by privilege, some by the 
reluctance of the Emperors to use force on any considerable 
scale, and some probably by a historic tradition which the 
Roman noble, who was so often Proconsul, could not entirely 
forget. At all events, they existed nearly free, though con- 
stantly in danger from the Imperial officers, who always had 
‘the physical power to crush freedom if they would. We wish 
Mr. Freeman would one day explain how this crushing was 
done, and why, in an age when gunpowder was not, armed 
citizens so seldom defeated disciplined soldiers. Was not 
the true reason the small number of the freemen, who 
alone would fight with energy? Jerusalem nearly defeated 
Rome. We noticed Mr. Bryce’s argument for a Second but 
Elective Chamber last week; and need only remark here that 
we cannot see the utility of a second elective body, while it 
must diminish the quantity of ability in the Lower House. We 
may, however, notice that Mr. Bryce thinks English elections 
tend to become plébiscites, in which the nation elects its ruler, 
or the man who shall lead it, rather than elects a body of repre- 
sentatives. The people incline to act through the authority of 
a Prime Minister. Dr. H. Geffcken, who describes “‘ Contempo- 
rary Life and Thought in Germany,” is most instructive and 
impartial, but a little dry. We should have liked to hear a 
little more of the war always going on in Prussia between 
Orthodox and Free-thinking Protestantism, and of the reason 
why the Free-thinking lecturers, in spite of the rich bursaries at 
their disposal, cannot attract students of theology. It isanodd 
fact that, with heterodoxy spreading every day, so few study 
heterodoxy professionally, orthodox Leipsic having, Dr. Geffcken 
states, 700 theological students, and unorthodox Heidelberg but 
forty-two. 

The Fortnightly opens with a fair and interesting, but not 
brilliant, sketch of Mr. Gladstone’s character and position. 
Neither will be quite exactly estimated until he has passed 
away ; but the writer, who evidently has no instinctive liking for 
the subject of his analysis, is studiously just. He contradicts, 
‘for example, with unusual directness, the charge incessantly 
brought against Mr. Gladstone of being dictatorial. He has in 
Parliament “ infinite toleration ” for bores :— 

“The common impression that he is arrogant and imperious in bis 
official capacity is at variance with the facts. In the Cabinet he is 
modest and conciliatory to a fault. Again and again, when a word 
from him would settle a question, he allows it to be discussed at 
length, and accepts without objection the decision of the majority. 
What is the explanation of a conventional accusation, absolutely 
unfounded upon any experience? The answer is not difficult. Power 
gravitates to the side of knowledge and ability. Water does not 
find its own level more sure than ascendancy comes on to the hands 
of the man who has the qualifications for it. Mr. Gladstone is the 
most commanding figure in the House of Commons. He is the best 
debater in it; he has bad an unrivalled acquaintance with office and 
with affairs. He is, in a word, the first man in the popular Chamber 


of the Legislature, and his so-called dictatorial arrogance is merely a 
statement of the fact.” 


The essayist believes that Mr. Gladstone, as a person, is singu- 
larly little known, or only superficially known, adding, what 
we believe is true, that the remark applies to most first-class 
statesmen. Their few intimates pass away by death or aliena- 
tion as they rise. This was exceptionally the case with Lord 
Beaconsfield, and, we believe, with Cavour; and it is reported 
true also of Prince Bismarck. The very great are lonely, except 





. a 
in the few cases in which a necessity for friendship is part 

2 é Aship 1s part of 
the greatness, as was the case with Thiers. This is suggestive 
and true :— 

“There is an immense deal in common between Mr. Gladstone and 

not only the old Whigs but the old Tories, and if he ever seems to go 
to the verge of the new Radicalism, it is with something more than q 
last longing, lingering look behind—with an earnest desire to which 
as far as may be, he gives effect, to guard against the possible errora 
of precipitancy and excess. Yet Mr. Gladstone is at the present 
moment, and so long as he lives, or until he abdicates, will continue 
to be, the leader of the Radical Party. His authority and his experi. 
ence have upon different occasions, and at no time more conspicu- 
ously than the present, induced his followers to limit and curtail their 
demands. He has stood at the parting of two ways, and by standing 
there has preserved a separation of the two forces of which Liberalism 
is composed. The history of the Liberal Party has illustrated thug 
far, and will illustrate yet farther, the progressive movement of Mr, 
Gladstone’s own mind.” 
Professor Jebb’s paper on “ Ancient Organs of Public Opinion” 
is lively and interesting; but we suspect he identifies literary 
opinion, and, above all, satire, with true public opinion, much 
too closely. There must have been an effective opinion in 
the Roman Empire which did not express itself in writings, 
bat did express itself in the “ rebellions,” if they were rebellions, 
of the troops. Opinion can be very powerful in a State without 
journals, as all know who have studied the history either of 
Russia or of the Mahommedan Emperors of India. If the 
Oracle of Delphi gave voice to public opinion, how did the priest- 
hood gather it? Mr. Blunt, in his third paper on India, makes 
a statement which, if true, would of itself justify our rule 
there :— 

‘Tt seems certain that, whatever evil may have been there wronght 
to other interests of India, the interests of its religions will have been 
served by our rule, unconsciously, perbaps, and unwillingly, but none 
the less really. Paradoxical as it may sound, the wholly secular rule 
of aliens, whose boast it is that they have established no State creed, 
will be found to have renewed the life of faiths and given thema 
stronger, because a more intelligent mode of being. The spiritual 
believer will be strengthened ; and the very Pagan will be no longer 
‘suckled in a creed outworn,’ but in beliefs which will seek to exer- 
cise a moral influence on his conduct more and more for good. To 
speak precisely, what I see will be the outcome of such education 
as England is giving to the Indian races is a reformation of each of 
their several religious faiths, leading to purer thought iu their fol- 
lowers, and above all to purer practice.” 

The Brahmins are spiritualising their beliefs; while the intel- 
lectual revival among Mahommedans is so strong, that their new 
College of Aligurh has incurred a charge of want of orthodoxy, 
and their missionary enterprise every day extends the number of 
their followers. We wish Mr. Blunt had entered much more 
fully into the subject of this revival in the ancient creeds, which 
has been noticed by others than himself, many observers 
alleging that Brahminism in particular has gained immensely 
and visibly under the rule of the English Gallios. It is quite 
certain that Mahommedanism has, the faith shaking itself daily 
more clear of its singular Hindoo alloy. The true move- 
ment of the Indian mind is, however, always shrouded from 
Europeans, who, if they study it at all, seek it where it is 
not to be found,—in the class which speaks English and reads 
John Stuart Mill. Men who, like Mr. Blunt, deeply sympathise 
with Asiatics, and can win their confidence, would do well to 
tell us more of this mind, even if they have to pass over a few 
not very pressing grievances, the worst of which, so far as we 
see, is the partial neglect to protect Indian Mahommedans on 
pilgrimage. That neglect is real, and should be remedied, the 
pilgrims being subjects of the Crown, and entitled to better 
treatment than they receive, both on the voyage and at Mecca. 
Mr. Healy’s explanation of the Parnellite reasons for voting 
against the Franchise Bill has at least the merit of outspoken- 
ness. He says Irish Members can wait for that Bill very well, 
and must support and attack it according to their own view of 
tactical advantages; and their view is that, while the Lords 
may “gerrymander” Redistribution so as to prevent the Par- 
uellites gaining their full power, the new Franchise may give 
Ministers so large a majority as “at least to prevent the Par- 
nellites from holding the balance of power.” Therefore, that 
party will resist the Franchise Bill, more especially as in so 
doing they may overthrow a Ministry which has exhausted 
legislative proposals for the benefit of the land, while it rules 
the country administratively with a rod of iron. Moreover, the 
Parnellites hate the Lords, and hope a continuance of the 
struggle will turn a sham agitation into a real one, and dreal 
the growing inclination of the Liberals to introduce the cléture. 
Out of power, says Mr. Healy, the Liberals, like the Irish, will be 
all for freedom of debate. The whole article is as full of instruc- 
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tion for Englishmen as it is full of hatred for them and their 


régime, and of an unconcealed cynicism as to the use of means. 
If the enemy be only British, the least squeamish are with Mr. 
Healy the most patriotic. 

The majority of the papers in the Nineteenth Century are 
dull, not excepting the elaborate satire in which Mr. Laurence 
Oliphant ridicules the Buddhist Theosophists. The Theo- 
sophists may deserve any amount of ridicule, and, if we under- 
stand some of their beliefs certainly do; but they are not likely 
to be moved by laughter so elephantine as that of Mr. Oliphant. 
He evidently considers Mr. Sinnett’s book on Occultism, the 
esoteric Buddhism, the iahatinas, and all the rest of it, sheer 
nonsense; but it is not so easy to expose nonsense by ex- 
aggerating it, without also making the exaggeration nonsensical, 
which is the case in this instance. Lord Brabourne sends a 
laboured argument in favour of a compromise on the Franchise 
Bill, proposing that the Peers should pass the Bill through all 
stages except the Third Reading, and then wait till Easter to see 
what progress the Redistribution Bill has made. Failing this 
concession, he would have the Peers throw out the Bill. This, 
like every other compromise proposed from the Tory side, only 
means that the Government are to surrender the main question 
at issue and make the safety of their Franchise Bill depend upon 
the acceptability of their project of Redistribution in Tory 
eyes, and is precisely what the Ministry decline to do. Lord 
Brabazon’s recapitulation of the advantages of State-aided 
emigration contains little that is new, and does not sufficiently 
mect the solid objection that the Colonies prefer immigrants 
who come out on their own means and of their own accord, 
and are by no means willing to leave to the Imperial Govern- 
ment the task of selecting those who shall be sent out. They 
want energetic men with something in hand; and fear, as the 
Immigration Secretary at Ontario suggests, that these are not 
the men who are selected. It is easy to say that men from 
the Unions shall not be sent; but men in fear of the unions are 
just those who will plead most earnestly for State help. Mr. 
W. F. Rae’s account of Karlsbad has too much of the guide- 
book about it, being filled chiefly with stories of eminent 
visitors, and medical opinions as to the proper quantity of water 
to swallow, and accounts of the diet usually recommended. Mr. 
Rae gives no opinion of his own, except the perfectly safe one, 
that the waters are “strong,” and had better not be taken 
except under medical advice. Mr. Sydney Buxton’s essay on 
“Over-Pressure.” is a nearly unanswerable statement of the 


-evidence that the avoidable over-pressure is slight, and is being 


further reduced by the greater discretion confided in the 
managers. He evidently thinks the teachers desire too unre- 
stricted a discretion as to withdrawing children from examina- 
tion ; but hopes, while resisting this demand, to see “ keeping-in” 
abolished, and “ home-work ” greatly lessened. We agree with 
the former suggestion; but it is mixed-up with one of the most 


‘difficult of the remaining educational problems,—viz., the proper 


punishment for the unwilling or the negligent. The Scotch, 
with their healthy callousness, settled that two centuries ago; but 
in England we seem in some danger of a state of mind in which 
the nation is miserable if a child is left uneducated, and miser- 
able if he is compelled to let himself be instructed. Teachers 
may neither strike nor imprison, and, when they have hold of 
abad subject, are at their wits’ end. Mr. Herbert Spencer, we 
are glad to observe, finishes his controversy with Mr. Harrison 
about “Agnosticism and the Religion of Humanity.” So far 
as we comprehend the fight, Mr. Harrison has undoubtedly 
shifted his front, and now teaches something hardly distinguish- 
able from Altruism; while Mr. Spencer rema‘ns fixed in his 
perfectly useless notion that man can know nothing of Final 


‘Causes, or, as he prefers to put it, “Phenomenon without 


noumenon is unthinkable, and yet noumenon cannot be thought 
of in the true sense of thinking.” Is not Mr. Spencer in that 
very sentence thinking of the noumenon in the true sense of 
thinking ? 

Tn Macmillan, Mr. John Smith Moffat publishes his advice 
to the British public about South Africa, which is, substan- 
tially, to leave it alone, and let Colonist and native fight it out 
by themselves, and discover their modus vivendi by experience. 
He evidently believes that the party favouring justice and 
moderation will soon get the upper hand, and declares that it 
includes many Dutch settlers. There is an excellent account of 
Barbadoes, also, which leaves upon the mind the impression 
that the colony gets along fairly well, but that, unlike most 
West India Colonies, it is a detestable place to live in. 








Imagine a tropical island all cut up into cane-fields, with roads 
all of blazing white coral, and no trees! The most readable 
paper, however, is still the editor’s “ Review of the Month,” 
though this time it is a thought too “snippety.” A paragraph 
like that about Burmah, though we heartily agree with its 
purport, will neither convince nor much enlighten any one. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


———»>——__ 
GIFT-BOOKS. 

Bearing the Yoke. By Helen Shipton. (S.P.C.K.)—There is some- 
thing in this story better than the familiar moral of the good young 
man who does his duty, and is properly rewarded. Harry Newbold 
learns from his father on his death-bed that he has unwisely lent and 
lost some trust-money, or rather money of which he was in honour 
trustee, for there was no legal acknowledgment. To toil and save to 
make it good is comparatively easy for an honest man; but to find 
that when it is made good it is to go in a way that the worker cannct 
approve is a great trial. This is the “yoke.” Harry is sorely 
tempted to deny his obligation, in order to save bis young cousin from 
doing what he thinks a foolish thing with the money. It is the old 
problem of means and ends, put with some freshness and ingenuity. 
The scenery of the Downs, among which this little drama takes 
place, is described with some happy touches. 

The Magic Flute. By M. Linskill. (S.P.C.K.)—This tale would 
have been the better, we think, if the thread-bare surprise of a child, 
stolen in the first part and marvellously restored in the second, had 
been left out. The real tale is of a boy, gifted with artistic power, to 
whom the cruel kindness of adoption by a wealthy baronet is done. 
This is told in a somewhat ambitious way, which does not always 
make good its pretensions. But there are good things ia it, as, for 
example, the starving of the young artist’s productive faculties by 
the uncongenial circumstances amidst which he lives. The scene of 
the prize-giving, at the end of the tale, strikes us as verging almost on 
absurdity. 

The Better Part. By Annie S. Swan. (Partridge and Co.)— 
Lettice and Magdalene Angel are two factory-girls, and, certainly, a 
very remarkable pair. Lettice is the one who chooses the “ better 
part,” and does not do badly, it might be remarked by a scoffer, even 
as far as regards this world, for she marries the son of the mill- 
owner. Magdalene becomes a singer, achieves a great success, and, 
of course, dies when her triumph has been won. The tale is so 
well-intentioned, that we cannot but regret that the probabilities 
have not been a little more considered. 

The One Army. By Sidney Mary Sitwell. (S.P.C.K.)—The 
story is of the slightest. Walter, who intends to become a sailor, 
becomes a soldier instead, and wins the Victoria Cross; and 
Celia becomes a nurse. Hence the title ; both do their duty, though 
in different ways. There are some touches of humour in the tale, 
but it certainly drags somewhat. 

Captaia Sewell’s Wife. By the Author of “Miss Jorley,” &c. 
(S.P.C.K.)—Dick Sewell marries Jenifer Pengellas after a very 
brief courtship (we doubt, in fact, whether the requirements of 
residence were fulfilled, p. 29). Taken to his home, she becomes 
jealous of the strong attachment which she finds to exist between 
her husband and his mother, and finally rans away. It is possible, 
we suppose, for a young woman to be as foolish as Jenifer, and for 
an old woman to be as malicious as Mrs. Harris ; but the story does 
not strike us as very happily conceived. The best character in it is 
the cheery driver of the mail-cart, who brings Jenifer home. His 
appearances on the stage are only too brief. 

No Beauty. By Harriet J. Childe Pemberton. (S.P.C.K.)—Cara 
Austin is a very clever woman, who makes the mistake of preferring 
the wrong lover to the right—a mistake which women, clever and, for 
the matter of that, not clever, are sometimes liable to make. 
Happily, the wrong man dies at the proper time, and all is set right. 
We fail to see why the “title” of No Beauty has been given to this 
tale. Weare told, it is true, that Cara Austin was plain, or even 
ugly; but a lady novelist never has the heart to draw her heroine 
without redeeming features ; and, anyhow, Cara has good-looks enovg 
to secure two lovers. 

An Unwilling Witness. By Annette Lyster. (Nisbet and Co.)— 
It is a somewhat perilous venture for a lady to write a book about 
school-boys. Even men who have the benefit of personal experience 
sometimes make a picture wholly unlike reality. ‘ Cleveland 
College,” however, is a fairly successful description. The hero is 
not a creature “ too bright and good”’ for the “daily food” of such 
human nature as one finds in school, but a fine, sensible fellow, quite 
remote from priggishness. We do not, however, believe in the 
elaborate plots which have so prominent a place in these tales of 
school-life. Hiding money in a boy’s box, or hiding leaves of cribs in his 
books, is not a likely thing to happen. We may remark that a young 
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gentleman of fourteen who, coming to school, could open his Virgil 
at random “and acquit himself extremely well,” and translate a 
“ page of Homer [equally strange] without difficulty,” ought to have 
been received with the utmost effusion. 

Bob Curtman’s Wife. By the author of “ Clary’s Confirmation.” 
(S.P.C.K.)—This is a story of a good young woman winning back to 
right ways the husband whom the evil associations of his old life 
almost bring to ruin. The plot is, in some respects, managed 
with skill; but we may point out to the author that a young man 
who, on p. 35, is “ distinguished by his height” from his companions, 
would not be well qualified to take part in a burglary in which he had 
to “disguise himself as a woman” (p. 130), even though he “had 
no hair on his face.”” Nor can we believe in the elaborate scheme of 
vengeance of which he very nearly becomes the victim. 

The Pride of the Village. By A. Eubule-Evans. (S.P.C.K.)—Mr. 
Eubule-Evans tells his story with a good deal of humour, a quality 
which, for the most part, is not conspicuous in this kind of literature: 
The “ pride of the village” is the parish clerk’s son, who becomes 
clerk to a solicitor, and ultimately his partner. The passion for 
acquiring morey is his snare; how he yields to it, to what com- 
plications and unhappiness it leads him, and how he is delivered at 
last, faring, we cannot but thiok, much better than he deserves, is 
told in this story. The manner of telling is, we should say, better 
than the thing told. The Speech-Day, with the gentlemanly chair- 
man, the humour of Mr. Petch, the parish clerk and sexton, who gets 
so small a fee for a grave that he is philanthropic enough to say that 
‘he would as lief dig none at all’—these and other things are well 
described. 

Muriel’s Two Crosses. By Annette Lyster. (S.P.C.K.)—Muriel 
marries a man whom she loves indeed, but of whose worth she has 
more than doubts, in order to get help for her struggling brothers 
and sisters. Poverty, then, is the cross she refuses; an uncongenial 
husband is the cross she chooses. How she suffers, and what is the 
end of her suffering, is told here with a good deal of spirit. 


A Good Copy, and other Stories. By J. Bayford Harrison. (S.P.C.K.) 
—Here are three little stories of a simple kind, the second, “ Their 
Daughter,” being the best. 

The Cottage Next Door. By Helen Shipton. (S.P.C.K.)—This 
little tale is one of the best of its kind. Tom Rennick is just one 
of thosenoisy, rcugh “ hobbledehoys ” who form the most perplexing 
problem in village life. The way in which the good is bronght ont in 
him is admirably told. Every character is drawn with fine, precise 
touches ; the pretty, helpless, sister-in-law, who yet can assist her- 
self, when something really touches the few things she cares about, 
and the parson, whom Miss Shipton has the courage to represent as a 
man who likes a day’s shooting and yet does not neglect his duty, 
are particularly good. We commend this bock very heartily to our 
readers. 

Dorothea Kirke, by Annie S. Sevan (Oliphant, Anderson, and 
Ferrier, Edinburgh), is a well-written little story, tinged with strongly 
pronounced religious feeling. The scene of Robert Western’s death 
is particularly striking. Wecannot say so much for the last scene 
of Mrs. Kirke’s life, which is, we suppose, intended as a counterpart. 


Cuthbert Coningsby. By Evelyn Everett-Green. (S8.P.C.K.)— 
Cuthbert Coningsby is a little boy who, by patience and love, wirs 
over an exceptionally unkind and unprincipled set of people among 
whom his lot is cast. The scheme by which one of the bad boys 
involves the blameless little fellow in a seeming fault does not seem 
probable—boys, as a matter of fact, do not lay plots of this kind— 
but, on the whole, the tale is well constructed and well told, 


The French Prisoners. By Edward Bertz. (Macmillan and Co.)— 
This “story for boys” has much merit. It looks like a faithful 
picture from life, and its characters have that natural look which it 
seems especially difficult to give to boy-figures. We have no fault 
to find with it, except, perhaps, that there is an unnecessary melan- 
choly about its ending. 

A Red Wallflower. By the Author of “The Wide, Wide World.” 
(Nisbet and Co.)—We must own that we found this story somewhat 
disappointing when we tried to renew by its help the pleasant impres- 
sions made many years ago by the author’s early books. The same 
characteristics are here,—strongly pronounced religious views of the 
pietistic type, and some very sober love-making, with sketches, not 
untouched with humour, of social life; but the effect is hardly 
satisfactory. 

The Wreckers of Lavernock. By Annie Jenkins. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.) —This story is concerned with the doings of a most out- 
rageous villain, to whom Miss Jenkins, in her patriotic regard for her 
countrymen, assigns a Scottish origin, with a strange creature, known 
as “ Moll the Witch,” also Scotch, we are glad to say for tbe credit 
of Wales, with the love affairs of Darling McDougal, and with various 
other personages. It is of a melodramatic kind. The villain drops 
one of his children from a cliff, and kills another, not knowing this 
time who he is, when he is struggling to shore from awreck. The 











style matches these terrible incidents. “No, no!” she hissed; “Ha 
ha! I wouldn’t leave thee, McDougal, now thou art in trouble ; thoy 
didst not leave me when I needed thee, didst thou?” and so on, We 
cannot say much for Miss Jenkins’s story. 

We have received some pretty little children’s books, in which 
pictures and letter- press are excellently mated, from the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. Among these are Uncle Jim, by 
Annie Preston; May’s Muff; or, Rich and Poor, a little tale of honesty 
and its reward; Dame Durden’s Copper Kettle and Tiny Shoes, a 
charming little picture of child-life; The Magic Ring, and The Childs 
Illustrated Scripture History Series,—to all of which illustrations haye 
been supplied by Mr. R. André. We may also mention, from the 
same publishers, A Friend’s Hand, a volume of texts, selected for 
their consolatory learning, and some little volumes, not larger than 
the palm of one’s hand, also of chosen texts, Charity, Faith, Hope, 
Mercy, and Peace. For these Miss C. M. Yonge has written prefaces, 
To the same series belongs The Golden Text- Book, selections from “ The 
Christian Year” (Griffith and Farran). 





Tn the Company’s Service: a Reminiscence. (W. H. Allen and Co,} 
—This book has, we see, somehow escaped notice, for it bears the 
date of last year. Let us make such amends as is possible by 
recommending it to our readers. The writer begins with some curiong 
recollections of Addiscombe in the days of the Company. Here is 
a curious little picture of the education that was given there :— 

“ Fortification was taught by a lieutenant in the Royal Navy, ont 

of a book written by a Major in the Line; another seaman gave in- 
struction in landscape drawing, mainly from his own pictures of 
shipping; and the whole art of military drawing was comprehended 
in copying on paper the inequalities of a few plaster-of-Paris models, 
The most advanced students in surveying got as far as to be able to 
trace the general direction of the Lower Addiscombe Road, between 
the lodge gates and the Addington Hills. Of modern languages there 
was nothing (the teaching of French was sheer make-believe), 
of history nothing, of military tactics nothing. As for the 
language of the country to which the young men were destined, pro- 
vision for its acquirement was made by a volume of ‘ Hindustani 
Selections’ and a teacher, who, except for being well versed in this 
book (whose author was his uncle and predecessor), had little or no 
knowledge of the subject he was set to teach, and no acquaintance 
with that part of the globe to which it referred.” 
In artistic contrast with this comedy is the tragedy which opens ont 
before the reader as he goes on; for the story is an episode of the 
great Mutiny. The writer has not dealt with one of the main scenes 
of action, but has taken one of the less important places, and de. 
scribed events which are typical of much that went on during those 
terrible months in many parts of British India. The story is one of 
the best of its kind that we have met with. 

The Top of the Ladder. By the Rev. Frederic Langbridge. 
(Cassell and Co.) —These ‘ Sunday Talks with Boys and Girls,” as 
Mr. Langbridge calls his essays in prose and verse, are excellent, 
plain-spoken, simple exhortations to industry and goodness. There 
is humour in them and earnestness, and a remarkably happy way, as 
it seems to us, of saying the right thing. The verse is especially good. 
We have had occasion before to speak of Mr. Langbridge’s gift in this 
way, and we repeat our praise with emphasis. He has something of 
the true lyrica) power. Ilere is a stanza from “ The Garden of My 
Heart :’— 

** Alas! alas! for the weeds and grass 

That grow so rank and wide: 

For the evil gro vth of the bindwee 1 sloth, 
And the flaunting thistle Pride ; 

For Passion that springs wit. its nettle stings, 
For Hate, with its piercing thorn ; 

Where these abound in the cumbered ground, 
The flowers will droop forlurn.”’ 

Manual of Congregational Prinviples. By R. W. Dale. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.)—Mr. Dale, whose manual is described as having 
been “ written at the request of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales,” argues that the polity of the Apostolic Churches was 
Congregational, sets forth the principles which the term implies, 
and describes how they are carried out by the Independent Churches, 
With regard to the first point, we may remark that the difficulty 
seems to lie in the fact that, when Ecclesiastical history begins, the 
Christian communities are not Congregational. The other points we 
are not just now inclined to discuss. It must suffice to make the 
obvious remark that-the subject could not have fallen iuto more com: 
petent hands than Mr. Dale’s. 


Shakespeare and Montaigne. By Jacob Feis. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—We cannot discuss Mr. Feis’ thesis, but must con- 
tent ourselves with stating it. Mr. Feis, then, maintains that in 
drawing the character of Hamlet, Shakespeare had in view the 
“Essays” of Montaigne; that Hamlet, so to speak, is an incarnation 
of Montaigne’s principles of ethics and the conduct of life; and that 
the moral to be drawn from the representation of him is “ that who- 
soever approaches a high task of life with such wavering thoughts 
and such logical inconsistencies [as we find in the practical philo- 
sophy of Montaigne] must needs suffer shipwreck.” We do not think 
that the reader will be persuaded by Mr. Feis's argument, but he will 
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—— 
find some interesting suggestions. The work of a diligent student of 


Shakespeare and his contemporaries, and of the sources whence he 
drew his matter, is sure to be profitable in one way or another. We 
notice a curious misprint on p. 19, where we are told that “in the 
year 1550 Cardinal Wolsey felt bound to cast an author into prison.” 


St. Paul, the Author of the Acts of the Apostles and the Third 
Gospel. By Howard Heber Evans, B.A. (Wyman and Sons.)— 
This is a specimen of the curious speculations which are bred, we 
may suppose, in the solitude of a country parish. Mr, Evans has 
spent a world of pains upon his work. He compares the vocabulary 
of the Pauline Epistles with that of the third Gospel, that of St. Luke, 
with much care, and makes out that they are very similar. This is 
nothing new. The opinion that St. Luke was much in company 
with, and much under the influence of, St. Paul, has been long enter- 
tained. But we do not see any answer on Mr. Evans’s part to the 
difficulty that his theory requires some very serious interference with 
the text of the Acts. There are several passages where the writer 
manifestly distinguishes between himself and his companions and 
St. Paul, e.g., c. xx., 13-14,—“ And we went before to ship, and sailed 
anto Assos, there intending to take in Paul: for so had he appointed, 
minding himself to go afoot. And when he met with us at Assos, 
we took him in, and came to Mitylene.” But what critic would 
yenture to delete this passage ? 

The authoress of A Dream of the Adirondacks, and other Poems 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York), has not been well-advised in 
courting “a larger and more critical hearing,” to quote from the pre- 
face, than that accorded to her as a contributor to American maga- 
zines and newspapers. These collected pieces bear witness to the 
strorg domestic affections of the writer, her keen appreciation for the 
beauties of nature and love of flowers ; bat, on the other hand, they 
abound in the crudest imagery, and, from the constant omission of the 
principal verb, suffer from incoherence and obscurity. Mrs. Rich does 
not move freely in the trammels of metre, and the effort to secure a 
rbyme occasionally causes an abrupt lapse into bathos. Occasionally a 
genuine note is struck, but too often a spirited start is succeeded by 
an impotent conclusion. The best thing in the book, “Justice in 
Leadville,” is not an unsuccessful essay in the manner of John Hay. 
But we come across a great deal too much of this sort of thing :— 


** All my sweet trumpeters, the Morning Glories, 
With pallid lips are lying chill and wan ; 
The brilliant troop that clambered to the stories 
Nearest the clouds, and hera!ded the sun,”’ 


—which things are an allegory to us. And what would Mr. Ruskin 
say of this apostrophe to Chicago ?— 


* Imperial city, rising from the wave 
As erst fair Venus, bcautifal as morn !”’ 


or of the conception of fame contained in this line ?— 
uererr His praises are sung in the click of the wire.” 

The Autobiography of Tracy Turnerelli,—divided into three parts 
entitled, “Work Artistic,’ ‘Work Pacificatory,” and ‘ Work 
Political,” ard embellished with a photograph of the author, as well as 
engravings of the historic wreath and its casket,—is written from begin- 
ning toend in a strain of naive and amiable egotism, which the follow- 
ing sentence excellently illustrates :—‘‘I hope this autobiography of 
mine will Jive after me—at all events, I shall take every measure in my 
power to ensure its doing so—and I do not wish to perpetuate in it a 
single feeling of rancour or resentment against a single human being 
inthe world.” Bred up in the profession of his father, a successful and 
wealthy sculptor, Mr. Turnerelli’s studies were interrupted by ill-health 
and domestic reasons combined with his natural inclination to induce 
him to live for many years onthe Continent. Russia exerted the greatest 
fascination upon him, and for sixteen years he devoted himself, with 
the sanction and approval of the Emperor Nicholas, “‘ to the delinea- 
tion and description ”’ of its ancient monuments. In return for these 
labours he received a variety of gifts, including several diamond rings 
from the Emperor, and “ two semi-wild horses from a Khan of the 
Kirgese, in endeavouring to train which I narrowly escaped breaking 
my neck.” Throughout the Crimean War Mr. Turnerelli laboured 
courageously as a lecturer and writer to correct the false 
impressions current as to the Russians. After such exertions, 
gratuitously undertaken, which won the encouragement and sym- 
pathy of men like Cobden and Bright, it certainly does seem a 
Strange irony of fate that Mr. Turnerelli’s name should be doomed to 
unenviable immortality in connection with the “wreath” fiasco. We 
are, on the whole, inclined to take his own account of the matter, and 
acquit him of any self-seeking or place-hunting. This grotesque 
episode is set forth at great length, and the strain it brought upon 
the local postal authorities, as well as upon Mr. Turnerelli, who at 
one time kept seven secretaries at work, is most graphically described. 
Was there ever such a case of parturiunt montes ? Perhaps, indeed, 
for his ultimate reputation, it would have been better if Mr. 
Turnerelli’s neck had been broken by the Tartar steeds. 

In Fourteen Years with Adelina Patti, by Louisa Lauw, we 
get a very lively description of the pomp and circumstance 


the world. Considering the circumstances under which her rela- 
tions with Madame Patti were finally severed, and the evil 
precedent for making vindictive reprisals which has been set 
of late years in the artistic world, the authoress is to be warmly 
congratulated on her abstinence. With the exception of one 
anecdote of dubious flavour, the tone of this little book is bright and 
healthy throughout. Times have changed, we trust, in the musical 
world since 1862, when a leading critic used to levy half the incomes of 
Parisian artists in black-mail, “in order to avoid his encroaching upon 
their domestic affairs and showing them up in the worst possible 
light.’ This gentleman modestly demanded 60,0CO francs from 
Patti’s brother-in-law and representative, Strakosch, as the price of 
bfs good-will, and revenged himself, on being refused, by calling her 
“a hurdy-gurdy, and no artist.” In extravagant ways of expressing 
their admiration for Madame Patti, the inhabitants of St. Petersburg 
and Madrid seem to have borne off the palm. In the former, she 
was carried by six Generals from the doorway of her hotel to her own 
apartments in a chair of flowers. In the latter, at the close of the 
performance on her benefit night, “ two hundred lovely canaries, each 
adorned with a coloured bow at its throat,’’ were let loose from the 
boxes and the pit. A second visit to Madrid, during the disturbance 
which led to the retirement of Queen Isabella, was marked by some 
exciting experiences, for which we refer our readers to the pages 
of this pleasant little book, which may be read through in an hour 
and a half. 


Tennis Cuts and Quips. Edited by Julian Marshall. (Field and 
Taer.)—A neat little book, which contains an authoritative exposition 
of the Jaws of Lawn Tennis, by Mr. Marshall, the Secretary of the 
All-England Lawn Tennis Club ; some interesting “ analyses” of play, 
from which, among other things, it would appear that the improve- 
ment in volleying has decidedly shortened the “ rallies "—we beg 
pardon, it is a high crime and misdemeanour to call them anything 
but “ rests’””—ten strokes being the highest number in the Lawford and 
Renshaw match; but yet that the proportion of volleys to strokes off 
the ground is, even in Renshaw’s case, only one in four strokes, ex- 
cluding service and return. The rest of the book is made up of some 
not bad lawn-tennis parodies of Trollope and other novelists, some 
poor jokes rather of the sporting-paper order, and a neat little essay 
on “Impromptu Games,” such as cricket with a hearth-broom, and 
golf with a bung and a walking-stick. 


Early Sources of English Unitarian Christianity. By Gaston 
Bonet-Maury, D.D. Translated by Edward Potter Hall. With a 
Preface by James Martineau, LL.D., D.C.L. (British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association.)—The hearty praise which Dr. Martineau in 
his preface bestows on this work is well-deserved. We do not, of 
course, occupy the same standpoint as the author; and we are in- 
clined to think that sometimes he claims from orthodox teachers a 
countenance which they would have refused to give. But of the 
fairness of spirit and of the learning which are displayed throughout 
the book there can be no doubt. Dr. Bonet-Maury has studied the 
literature of the Reformation with diligence, and he has the art, 
characteristic of his nation, of presenting with lucidity and order the 
results of his investigations. The Scottish Church in Early Times. 
By Robert Paton. (James Gemmell, Edinburgh.)—Mr. Paton is, 
doubtless, right in his remark that “in our retrospects we are 
too apt to stop short at the Reformation” (though there is, of 
course, the contrary fault of refusing to see anything worth telling 
after it). And he does well in taking back his readers to the spiritual 
heroes of early days—SS. Ninian, Columba, Kentigern, Aidan, and 
Cuthbert. We are inclined to think that, having but small space at 
his disposal, he has not been quite judicious in his management. 
Druidism, of which we can say little more than confess our ignor- 
ance, might have been left alone; in fact, the first six lectures (the 
volume consists of lectures republished) are not sufficiently to the 
point. When the writer reaches his proper subject he is better worth 
hearing. The rhetorical element might, perhaps, have been a little 
retrenched. Whatever its force in the living voice, it is not par- 
ticularly effective in print, and its place might have been profitably 
employed by matter of solid worth. Aidan, the Apostle of the 
North, by Alfred C. Fryer, Ph.D. (S. W. Partridge and Co.), 
deals with one of the great men who are the subject of 
the book just noticed. Dr. Fryer has made an excellent 
little study out of his subject, showing both diligence in con- 
sulting authorities, and—what is, perhaps, not so often fonnd— 
good sense in using them. We observe that, according to Dr. Fryer, 
Aidan was “consecrated Bishop, most likely by one or more of the 
Bishops who lived at Iona;” while Mr. Paton thinks that he was 
“ ordained by the Presbyter Monks of Iona.” Samuel Rutherford, 
by the Rev. Andrew Thomson, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton), con- 
tains, with a selection from the Letters, which are singularly happy 
specimens of devotional literature, a life of the man _ himself. 
Rutherford was a Confessor, and, had not death intervened, might 
well have been a martyr, living just down to that evil day for the 
Covenant, the Restoration of the Stuarts. The book is well worth 
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reading. The life is full of interest, and the extracts from Rutherford’s 
writings well chosen. Here is one fine specimen that reminds us of 
Manrice :—“ Believe Christ’s love more than your own feeling. 
Your Rock doth not ebb and flow, though your sea doth.” And here 
is a saying that reminds us of Matthew Arnold’s fine apostrophe 
to his father:—‘‘Take as many to heaven with you as you 
are able to draw!’’ The Witness of St Matthew, by F. J. B. 
Allnutt, B.D. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.), is an elaborate analysis 
of the Gospel of St. Matthew, very complete of its kind, and in its 
way useful, but making us feel with what a mass of comment these 
documents are overlaid, and how far removed we are from the simple 
interest with which they must have been once received.——Things 
Old and New, by the Rev. T. Hale (Elliot Stock), is described as 
being “The Evangelist’s and Missionary’s Handbook.” We cannot 
say that it seems to us likely to be helpful in this character. An 
“ Evangelist’? who attempts to deal with the controversies of the 
day on the theory that the Divine Spirit ‘‘superintended every 
particular writer, so as to render him infallible in his matter, words, 
and order, relating to facts, discourses, and doctrine,” will surely 
find himself entangled in some very considerable difficulties ; 
nor will he find himself getting from scholars the considera- 
tion that he may expect if, on the authority of Professor M. 
Stewart, he ventures on the derivation “ ‘ Aidn,’ from aei (always), 
and on, the present participle of the verb eimi (to be).” Reasons 
Concerning our Hope (Alexander and Shepheard) is a more favour- 
able specimen of apologetic literature. It states ably, reasonably, 
and in a compendious form, the argument for Revelation. Here is a 
moderate and, as it seems to us, satisfactory utterance abont 
miracles :—‘‘ They [miracles] are now rightly relegated to a dis- 
tinctly secondary position, and their real force is not perceived till 
this is done. No miracle would be sufficient evidence of a divine 
mission if the claim put forward found no higher witness in our 
heart and conscience. But when once we recognise on other grounds 
that Christ was divine, we may naturally expect that his career should 
be attended with supernatural wonders.” Creation ; or, the Biblical 
Cosmogony in the Light of Modern Science, by Arnold Guyot, LL.D. (T. 
and T. Clark), is a very able effort to reconcile the Mosaic account of 
the Creation and the conclusions of science. We do not feel that the 
question is one of pressing interest.. It seems enough if we regard 
the first chapter of Genesis as a “‘ Psalm of Creation,” a magnificently 
amplified declaration of the truth that God made all things; but we 
do not refuse sympathy and ioterest to reasonable attempts of the 
kind made by Mons. Guyot. Revelation Reconsidered, by William 
Ewing, M.A. (Deighton, Bell, and Co.; Bell and Son), is an attempt 
at the interpretation of the Apocalypse. Mr. Ewing thinks that the first 
four trumpets of chapter viii. are passed, that the fifth is in course 
of fulfilment, that the sixth and seventh are to come. With this we 
must leave his speculations to such of our readers as may care to 
pursue them further. Heathen Mythology, Corroborative or Illus- 
trative of Holy Scripture, by Hugh Barclay, LL.D. (Morison Brothers, 
Glasgow), is a well-intended effort, not without some truth in it, but 
scarcely up to the standard of the present time. The statements 
about the Sabbath, e.g., as traced in non-Jewish nations, seems to us 
very doubtful, and certainly should have been supported by refer- 
ences. Simon Peter: his Life, Times, and Friends, by Edwin 
Hodder (Cassell and Co.), is a well-written amplification of the 
Gospel story. Mr. Hodder illustrates his subject from many sources, 
writes with much liveliness and freshness, and altogether has pro- 
duced a book which should be welcome to many readers.——We 
have also received Some Notes on the Psalms, by the Rev. John A. 
Cross, M.A. (Longmans) ; From the Beginning to the Glory, by Lady 
Beanjolois Dent (Nisbet and Co.); and Bible Thoughts for Daily Use, 
by Mr. John G. Campbell (S.P.C.K.) 

Echoes of the Year 1883. By George Augustus Sala. (Remington 
and Co.)—These are a reprint of a selection arranged under various 
headings, of the charming ‘“‘ Echoes of the Week” wkich illustrate 
the Illustrated London News. Some of them strike one as dull ina 
réchauffé. But it is amusing to turn over the pages and revive the 
dead topics of the year, from the “ Belt v. Lawes’’ case and the Under- 
ground Railway “ blow-holes,” to the much-vexed controversy of the 
relation of turtle-soup to conger-eel. Perhaps those which best bear 
re-echoing are the “ philological” and the “ gastronomical ” echoes, of 
which latter many are worthy of practical reproduction. 

The Autobiography of Judas Iscariot. By the Rev. James W. T. 
Hart, M.A.. (Kegan Paul and Co.)—This is a book of the type 
suggested by “ Ecce Homo” and “ Philochristus,” but not of the strength 
of those works. Poor Judas is credited with the usual red hair and 
fierce eyes, and confides his experiences to a little ‘“‘ friendly roll’’ he 
carries about him. From this authentic record it appears that he 
became an apostle because he had assisted at the miraculous draught 
of fishes, and his ambition was fired at the notion of sitting on a throne 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel ; and he remains one because he 
thinks that he must be safe with One who can make a tempest cease 
at bis word. He betrays Christ because he had spoken of “ His 
burying ;” and so he thinks the game is up, and that his only chance 
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of safety is to turn traitor. It is something, no doubt, to have any 
explanation offered of Judas’s career, but the invention of an imaginary 
series of incidents hardly helps the inquiry. 


The Bohemians. By Frank Lee. (Alexander Gardner.) —Thig, 
is an amusing little book, admirably calculated to while away an 
hour’s railway journey. It is easily read, printed on good paper, 
in a clear type, and just the size to go into the pocket. The story, 
which is a broad farce verging cn the burlesque, is composed on the 
strictest rules of the classic drama, the action being confined entirely 
within the time and space of an outward voyage to New York on an: 
Atlantic liner. The fun is occasionally somewhat rough, and there ig: 
a trifle too much sea-sickness; and a good many of the incidents, 
such as a duel between two persons equally afraid of each other, with 
pistols loaded by the seconds with red-currant jam, have been used’ 
before. The chief incident of the book, which results in the hero being 
mistaken for a murderer of whom a detective is in search, turns on g 
reproduction of the well-known anecdote, usually told of the British 
Museum, in which an almost unique coin having been lost while being 
inspected by a connoisseur, the connoisseur refuses to be searched 
because he has the only other extant specimen in his pocket. But 
the incidents, if reproduced, are freshly reproduced ; and the tale, ag: 
a whole, successfully produces its intended effect of an amusing and: 
interesting farce. Mr. Frank Lee should give us something more. 
ambitious, 


My Friends and I, Edited by Julian Sturgis. (Longmans, Green, 
and Co.)—Mr. Julian Sturgis is a clever, and usually a conspicuously 
agreeable writer. This book, which by an intentionally transparent 
device professes to be only edited, but which is really a study of 
character written by him, though decidedly clever, is still more: 
decidedly disagreeable. It consists of three scenarios from the 
University, the early political and the married life of a successfal 
man, couched in autobiographical form. As the autobiographical 
hero is a mean, fawning spy, who learns to despise the friend he hag 
cringed to for being unsuccessful, who deserts the girl he had made 
love to because she was poor, and drives his wife to the grave by 
meanness and neglect, the book is not a very pleasant one. The 
first story, called “ Michael and I,” is far the best. In it the hero ig: 
merely an onlooker, and describes a long vacation idyll, a sort of 
prose “ Bothie,” in which two young Oxonians are rivals for the love: 
of a fair damsel whom they meet on a reading party in Wales, presided 
over by the most life-like character in the book,—the Rev. Stanley 
Betel. We quite sympathise with the young lady in preferring the lazy 
and laughing gentle Geordie to the bvisterous unnatural talking 
Michael Horatio Balbin. The sketch is a pleasant one on the whole,. 
and is drawn with alight touch. The other stories are both common- 
place and unpleasant. In “Lord Richard and I,” Lord Richard is a 
modernised reminiscence of a political Amyas Leigh. ‘“ My Wife and 
I” is, perhaps, more original, though it has an echo of Dickens’s 
neglectful husbands, In it the teller of the story is made to marry 
a pretty country girl, partly for her property and partly because he 
hopes she will become a professional beauty, and so help his social 
career. When he finds she is horror-struck at the people he wishes her 
to be friends with, and is no good as a social lever, he neglects her and 
she dies. The story iscleverly told; but it is impossible to read with: 
any pleasure—which, after all, is one end of novel-reading—a book 
which grates on you from beginning to end. 
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aaa HIGHEST 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 





INTERNATIONAL HKALTH 
EXHIBITION, 


AWARD, IRRITATION | with the glands at the moment they are excited by 


| the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these agreeable 
AND COUGH | confections becomes actively healing. Svld only io 
- | boxes, 7}d; and tins, 1s 14d, labelled “‘ JAMES EPPS 

| and CO., H pathic Chemists, London.” 














oYs’ HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM. — : 

The HEAD MASTERSHIP of this School will be 
VACANT at CHRISTMAS next, and the Governors 
invite APPLICATIONS. The Scheme of the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners prescribes that the Head 
Master must be a Graduate of some University in the 
United Kingdom, but no one skall be disqualified from 
being a Master by reason of his not Leing or not 
intending to be in Holy Orders. The emoluments of 
the office will consist of a fixed yearly st ipend of £290, 
anda capitation payment of £3 for each boy attending 
the School up to 30), and £2 for every additional boy, 
together with a residence rent free. The School will 
accommodate at least 500 boys. 

Applications, with testimonials and references, and 
endorsed ‘ Application for Head Mastership,” must 
be sent, not later than December 5th, to the Clerk to 
‘the Governors, Mr. E. H. FRASER, Nottingham, 
from whom further information may be obtained. 

NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
DUNDEE. 
CHAIR OF BIOLOGY. 

The COUNCIL is PREPARED to RECEIVE 
APPLICATION for a CHAIR of BIOLOGY. The 
appointment will be made, in the first instance, for 
tfour years, in each of which the salary will be £100, 
with two-thirds of the fees, th» total income being 
guaranteed to be not less than £500 per annum 
during that period. Applications, accompanied by 
25 copies of {e-timonials, should be sent to Messrs. 
SHIELL and SMALL, 5 Bank Street, Dundee, not 
later than November 15tb. The successful candidate 
will be expected to commence work after Christmas. 

ING EDWARD the SIXTH’S 
SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 

WANTED, after Christmas, in the GIRLS’ 
‘GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Aston, Birmingham, an 
ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, Certificated. oe 
subject:, Latin and Mathematics. Salary, £100. 

For forms of application and further particulars, 
apply to the SECRETARY, King Edward’s School, 
Kew Street, Birmingham. 

Birmingham, October 25th, 1884. 


S LADY CLERK, BOOK- 
KEEPER, SECRETARY, AMANUENSIS, 
.&c.—WANTED, at once, an ENGAGEMENT as 
above (or in any similar capacity, where strict 
integrity and accuracy are. required), by a Lady, 
holding first-class Government certificate, and who 
has had fifteen years’ exp’rience in schools. Highest 
testimonials. Resident or non-resident.—Address, 
“A. H.,” 161 Gordon Road, Peckham, London, S.E. 





A GENTLEWOMAN, moving in the 

best Society, and living in the neighbourhood 
of Hyde Park, DESIRES to OFFER her SERVICES 
in driving, wa'king-out, reading, or writing, for an 
INVALID GENTLEMAN or LADY, during a few 
hours of each day or week. A personal interview 
requested, or reply by lettcr.—Address, ** A. B. C.,”" 
Office of the Spectator. 





OURNEMOUTH. — Mrs. JAMES 

MACDONELL takes SIX BOYS to EDUCATE 

with her own sovs. The boys are taught by a 

resident Oxford man. The house is situated in the 

healthiest part of Bournemouth. All the arrange- 

ments are adapted for delicate or backward boys.— 
Gorse Field, Bournemouth. 


OURNEMOUTH.—MOIRA 
COLLEGE for LADIES. 

Principals:—Mr, and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH. 

The House is beautifully and healthily situated, 
with gardens specially laid out for the recreation of 
the pupils, 

The instruction in Literature, Modern Languages, 
Music, and Drawing is of a high-class character, and 
has been very successful for many years. Special 
attention is given to younger pupils. 


ETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
the FIRST PLACE in all England has been TAKEN 
by this COLLEGE in 1870, 1876, 1880, 1882, and at 
the London Matriculation Exhibitions won in 1881 
and 1883. Special attention paid to junior boys.— 
For Prospectus, &., apply to the Head Master, A. 
W. YOUNG, E.q., M.A. 


ERMANY.— A LADY holding 
Senior Cambridge certificate offers a high-class 
EDUCATIONAL ME to ELDER GIRLS. 
Special attention to health and development. Resi- 
dent Parisienne. Terms, £160. Excellent references 
given and required.—Address, “R, M.,” care of 
_. GUNTHER and RUDOLPH, Bankers, 
resden, 











COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims : 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases; 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds ian: Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 
E. A. NEWTON, 
Actuary and Manager. 





Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH LOW PREMIUMS. 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. | 17 King William Street, London, E.C. 


HE ATTENTION of Assurers is directed to the Spectat ADVANTAGES obtainable 
in this Society in respect of ECONOMY, EQUITY, SAFETY. 

Economy.—The Premiums are in many cases 20 to 25 per cent. under the usual rates, so that a Policy for 
£1,200 or £1,250 may generally be had for the yearly payment which would elsewhere assure £1,000 only. 

Equity.—The whole Surplus is divisib!e among the Policyholders themselves, on an equitable prin- 
ciple—no share being given to those by whose early death there is a luss, Large additions have thus been 
made, policies of £1,009 being increased to £1,300 and upwards. 

Safety.—The Business (above a Million yearly) is conducted at the sm illest cost. The Expenses are under 
9 per cent. of Premiums, which is much less than in any Office transacting so large a new busine:s. 

The Funds are now close on Five Millions. Only two Offices (both older) have as large a Fund. 

Claims under Policies are now payable a month after proof. 
REPORTS, WITH TABLES OF PREMIUMS, &C., MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 
Edinburgh, November, 1884, JAMES WATSON, Manzazer. 





GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 


NEW BOND STREET, W. 





ADVAN TAGES—Anple and continuous supply of Books. 
Large und varied selection of Musical Works. 
Newest French and German Books. 

TERMS __....  —From SEVEN SHILLINGS upwards. 
For periods of THREE MONTHS and upwards. 





For particulars, apply to 


THE LIBRARIAN, 


GROSVENOR GALLERY 


NEW BOND STREET, W. 


LIBRARY, 


LAS HEN, Criccieth, North Wales. | OAL-BOXES, LAMPS, and OILS. 
_ Mr. F. H. PETER2, M.A, Fellow of Univer- | —WILLIAM S. BURTON has a choice selection 
sity College, Oxford (formerly a King’s Scholar at | of rew designs of Coal-Boxes in iron, iron and brass, 
Eton, and Scholar of Balliol, TAKES a FEW | all brass, copper, walnut, mahogany, ebonised, oak, 
PUPILS, age under 16. Pupils can learn German | rosewood, ash, now on show, at prices ranging from 
and Drawing, and can ride if desired. The place is | 43 94 to £19 10s, Also a new stock of Lamps, for 
remarkably Souths. | mineral and other oils. These are of the best make, 
= = == = | and are guaranteed safe. Duplex Lamps from 8s 6d. 
EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON, |  Kerosine, the best mineral oil in the market, water 
for LADIES, 8 and 9 York Place, Baker | white, safe, and inodorous, 1s ld per gallon. 
Street, W. Best COLZA OIL, 23 10d per gallon. 
Se RLS See Se eee SPOONS and FORKS (Eleotro Silver on host 
B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. Nickel)—Tables, 303; Deszerts, 22s; Teas, 14s perc 
oe RE ROAST SAD TE ONT aaa, Sagas ~— | dozen. 
HE LONDON  JOINT-STOCK| the above are of the highest quality, will wear 
BANK, LIMITED. twenty years as sterling silver, and are THIR’ 
NOTICE is Hereby Given, that the RATE of IN-| PER CENT. LOWER than a similar quality is 
TEREST allowed at the Head Office and Branches of | usually sold for. Samples at above rates post free. 


this Bank on DEPOSITS, anbject to aye Days’ 
Notice of Withdrawal, is this day ADVANCED to ILLIAM S. BURTO N, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER and HOUSE 














THREE-AND-A-HALF per CENT. per ANNUM. 
W. F. NARRAWAY, General Manager, 
No. 5 Prince’s Street, Mansion Hou:e, FURNISHER, 88 (late 39), Oxford Streot ; and 1, la, 
November 6th, 1984 | 2 and 3 Newman Street, &c. Catalogues post free 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





—@—— 
Aitken (W. H. M. H.), Around the Cross, cr 810........+..0++ vaneseewtl (J. F. Shaw) 3/0 
Anderson (W.), Unique Grandeur of the Bible, cr weit Hatchard) 5,0 
Armies of Native States of India, cr 8vo............ wine 


Austen (J.), Letters of, 2 vols. cr 8VO ...........0-.00 
Ballantine (Serit. ), Old World and the New, 8vo 
Barker (8.), Uncle John’s Adventures in Prairie Land, cr 8vo. 
Beale (8.), Buddhist Records of Western World, 2 vols. 8vo .... 
Bradshaw (I.), Wedding-day Birthday Book, AGRO oe cata: 
Bradley (J. »: After Years, 120..........s0.ssc0000 

Brodie (K.), Norman and Elsie, cr 8vo... 
Clarke (C. M ), Polly’s Petition, Cr 8V0  .......cc.ccceccersenserrenseeseeseeserens R.T.S.) 240 







Conklin (J. M.), Just as It Ought to Be, cr 8vo . Shaw) 5/0 
Corringe (H. ), Hgyptian Obelisks, folio .............-:scsseeesssereee J. G. Nimmo) 4 

Cowen (J.), Tales of the Revolution and of povcnnnain cr 8v0 voneell (W. Scott) 3/6 
Daisy-Chain Birthday-Book, 160 ...........sssscesseseceeeeeeneeteresne aneee (W. Smith) 26 
Davies (G. 8.), Peter Penmiless, Cr 8V0 .........:ssscesccseeceeveeceeesesereneees (War ne) 5/0 

















Feathers and Fur Picture-B. ok, RS Lee 


sihasevate Routledge) - 
Fenn (G. M.), The Roser Folk, 2 vols. cr 8vo ... 


(Chapman & Hall) 1 


Fiske (D. T.), Bulb and Bulb Garden, OF 8V0 .......cecc0-:ssceeeeseeeeeeeee «(U. Gill) 30 
Foster (J.), a Footprints, 16mo............ (Nisbet) 3.6 
Frith (H. 0 n the Wings of the Wind, cr 8v. (Rontledge 36 
Frost (A. B.), Stuff and Nonsense, 4to ... (J. C. Nimmo) 6.0 
Gilman (A.), Magna Charta Stories, cr 8yo Pe rays 2/0 
Golden Birthday-Book, 32mo .............5-.e+0 pkin & Co.) 16 
Guernsey (L. E.), Loveday’ @ History, CP'BVO ........c.c0cccccvecesoreee (J. F. Shaw) 5,0 
Hamilton (E.), Recollections of Fly-fishing, cr 8vo ....... ..(S. Low & Co.) 6/0 
Harris (A. B.), Little Biographies of Pleasant Authors.. a & Co.) 26 
Hawthorne (N.), Wonderbook, 4t0 .........sescccseesseceeres ne ae cha y-mg 10,6 
Herrick (8. E.), Some Heretics of Yesterday, cr 8v0.....+..0000+6 (S. Low & Co.) 80 
Hissey a ; ), Old-Fashioned Journey through England and Weies (Bentley) 14,0 
Hobson (C.), At Home in the Transvaal, 2 vols. cr 8vo............ (Sonnenschein) 21/0 


Hoffman 7% T. W.), Weird Tales, 2 vols. cr 8vo ....... 
Holt (E. S.), Lord of the Marches, cr 8vo .......... 
Holt (E. 8.), The Lord Mayor, cr RVD casscss AJ. F, Shaw) 546 
Hope (Cady), Estella, cr 870 ..........seseeceesserees (J. F. Shaw) 50 
Howarth (W.), Our Clearing Systems, Cr 8V0.......::cseceeseeseeeee soeee (E. Wilson) 5/0 
Inspiration, a Symposium, cr 8v0 .............:0000008 : ere} 6/0 


.. (J. C. Nimmo) 15/0 
(J. F. Shaw) 3,6 











King (E. T.), Daily Texts for Little SOE BPTI ocssvivaseasasnckermanie R.T. 2,0 
Law (T. G.), The Catechism of Bishop John Hamilton, 8vo (Oxford U. Press) 12/€ 
Leathes (8.), Other Lives than Ours, 16M0 ..........00..ssssseseeeeseees (J. F.8 274 3/6 
Leslie (€.), At the Sign of the Blue Boar, 16mo .... serecccoelEe L-8.) 8/6 
Little (H. W.), Madagascar and its People, cr 8vo “(Black wood) 10/6 
Low (C. R.), Cy. il Hamilton, cr 8vo....... pidasackaeninnes ...(Routledge) 3,6 
MacSorley (H.), His Chosen Work cr 8vo.. (J F. Shaw) 2/6 
Mollett (J. M.), Etched Examples of Paintings, 4to svcshbenstseuuutel Low & Co.) 31/6 
Peile (W. 0.), West of Swardham, 3 vols. cr 8vo ..... (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Ee I, CPTI ss cncinncaveresedenininiinkctvesassubiahsasnikeinmubsenebenense” (Warne) 36 
Poole, Illustrations of the History of Medisval Thought (Williams & — 10,6 
Richard (R.), The Truth about New Goldfields, cr 8vO  .............2000 (Walker) 7,6 


Ridley (M. L ), King’s Scholars, cr 8vo 
Robertson (W.), Birthday Book of Solomon Grundy, 32mo .. 
Rogers (C.), Social Life in Scotland, 2 vols. 8vo .. 
Saunders (G.), The Healer Preacher, cr 8vo. 
Sewell (E. M.), Letters on Daily Life, cr 8vo... 
Shaw (C.), Fathoms Deep, cr 8V0.............:0:cese0e 3 
Skottowe (B. O.), Our Hanoverian Kings, cr 8vo . 7 
Stebbing (G.), Graham MOUs s Vintory, OF BVO. ..0.0.00s08s00000000009 (J. F 5 
Stephens (C. A.), Adventures - Six Young Men in Canada, 4 4to ~— an & Son) 5 
Sunbeam of the Factory, 16m és 2 
Taylor (Bayard), Life and ato ‘Of, "2vols. cr 8v0 

Thorn (I.), Tom Tit, 16m0 ... ..........00008 pabinats wheokee 
Townsend (P. D.), Haydn, cr 8vo.. 
Two London Homes, cr 8vo........ 
Une Journée a’ Enfé aut, "TAT eae Hee aia 
Weiss (A. J.), Discoveries of America to 1525, 8vo... 
White (J. 8. ig Boys’ and Girls’ Herodotus, 4to.. 
White (J.8.), Boys’ and Girls’ Plutarch, BUD asco. 


(J. F. Shaw) 3/6 


















Wilde (Lady), Driftwood from Scandinavia, cr 8vo reas (Bentley) 9 
Williamson (J.), Old Highways in China, or 8vo....... .. (R.T.S.) 5 
Wolley (C. P.), Trottings of a Tender Foot, cr 8vo ..........4 sooshawat «(Bentley) 7 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly, Halj- 
Including postage to any Part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom .. ES: Biase 014 8. 07 2 


Quarterly, 


Including postage to any “of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany Se OS seccce 0 : 8 
Including postage to India, China, &c, ... je WER Bicsins O16. FS... 0 2 





It is oui requested that all ennai for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Eprror, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 


attire 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 





Crown &vo, cloth extra, 7s. 


A MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY, and 


Poems, By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


Other 


Immediately, 


In 4 vols. demy 8vo, 12s each, and at every Library. 


A HISTORY of the FOUR GEORGES. 


Justin McCarruy, M.P. [Vol. I. now ready 


3 vols, crown 8vo. At all Libraries, 


“I SAY NO!” By Wilkie Collins, 


5 vols. crown 8vo. At all Librar‘es. 


PHILISTIA. By Cecil Power. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. At all Libraries. 


By MEAD and STREAM. _ By Charles 


Giszon, Author of “ Robin Gray,” “ The Golden Shift,” &e. 


3 vols, crown 8vo, 


The LOVER’S CREED. By Mrs. Cashel 


Hoey, Author of “The Biossoming of an Aloo,” &. With 12 Illustrations 
by P. MacNab. Chnmediately, 


Crown 8yo0, cloth extra, 63. 


STRANGE STORIES. By Grant Allen, 


With a Frontispiece by George Da Manrier. 


NEW STORIES BY CHARLES READE. 


Uniform with the other Volumes of the Collected Edition of Charles Reade’s 
Works. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s 6d each, 


SINGLEHEART and DOUBLE-FACE: a 


Matter-of-Fact Romance. A New Ejition, Revised. With Illustrations by 
P. MacNab. 


The JILT, and other Tales. 


trations by Joseph Nash, 


GOOD STORIES of MEN and OTHER 


ANIMALS. With Illustrations by E. A. Abbey, Percy Macquoid, and Joseph 
Nash. 


With Illus- 


2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2ks. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE and his WIFE, 


By Jur1an Hawrtnorneé. With Six Steel-plate Portraits, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


On the FO’K’SLE HEAD: a Collection of 


Yarns and Sea Descriptions. By W. CLarx RussE.t, Author of “ The Wreck 
of the ‘ Grosvenor,’ ”’ * Round the Galley-Fire,”’ &c. [ Immediately 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 73 6d. 


The UNIVERSE of SUNS, and other Science 


Gleanings. By Ricuarp A. Procror. With numerous Illustrations. 
(Immediately, 





Sreet, Strand, W.C. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 














SECOND CURATE is REQUIRED 
immediately for the Parish Church of Alton, 
Hants. Views, Liberal Evangelical. Stipend, £120 to 


Deacon ; 


£130 to Priest. Population, 3,500; two 
churches, 


Climate bracing.—Address the VICAR. 


ELPERS of the POOR, 
BRISTOL, - 


Balliol College, 





|S Ramen HOU ™ BURGESS | TDUCATION. 
HILL, SUSSEX 





Mr. &. McC. HILL, M.A., 

PREPARES BOYS for MARL- 

BOROUGH COLLEGE and the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
—Terms, EIGHTY GUINEAS, 


— LAUSANNE. — 
Fir a ag i SCHOOL, recommended by Lewis 

Fry, M.P., Tuke, Esi. Great advantages for, 
formerly Scholar ot | the Study 7 F naemnd Painting, Music, &c. ~ Home 
comforts. —Apply, Malle. HOFFHERR, Villa Beau 
Scjour 3, Lausanne, Switzerland, 


| 
_ el een SS — 
| 





In connection with the Bristol C.0O 8. 
President—The Rev. Canon PERCIVAL. 
The COUNCIL DESIRE to RECEIVE a few more 
Resident LADY-WORKERS, 


RNOLD 





EDWARDS, ee House, Clifton Hill. Walmer. 





—PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN.—Visit- | Girls,OF FERSto ELDER GIRLS a COMFORTABLE 
Terms for board, £40 | ing Master and Resident German Governess. 
per annnm.—Apply to the Hon. Secretary, "Miss the shore.—Address, Miss EDWARDS, Arnold, 


AUSANNE —Miss WILLS, nasil 
_A Head Mistress of the Norwich H igh School for 


Near | HOME, with great Advantages for the Study of 
Modern Languages, Masic, ana Painting.—Bois Cerf, 
| Lausanne, Switzerland, 








THE PUBLIC IS 


‘The distinguishing character of the 
autotype repr oductions is that they are 
cheap and absolutely faithful copies of 
originals, which may themselves be of 
the very highest excellence; and they 
are therefore especially adapted for all 
situations in which the moderation of 
their cost is an important element, and 
especially for all in which it is desirable, 
for educational reasons, to keep before 
the eyes either of children or 0 adults, 
the most perfect representations of 
natural or of ideal beauty,”—Times, 
September 4th, 1879, 


INVITED TO VIEW 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET (20 doors West of Mudie’s Library). 


ieee ae eye OF THE OLD 
the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 
REPRODUCTIONS OF MODERN PAINTINGS, 
From the Luxembourg, ‘‘ The Salon,” Royal Academy, &c. 
“ MUSEO DEL PRADO,” MADRID 
. emer oe ” ST. PETERSBURG. 
Grand Autot pes of the Paintings in these Collections, 
FAC-SIMILES OF TURNER’S “ LIBER STUDIORUM;’ 
Corres OF REYNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, LAWRENCE, 
And rare Works from the Print-room, British Museum. 
Just published, ‘* PETER, the HERMIT, PREACHING the FIRST CRUSADE.” well worthy, but they should also be 
From the Painting by JAS, ARCHER, Esq. 





(FREE) 


“Tt is for their revelation of the un- 
equalled grandeur of the genius of 
Michael Angelo, as embodied in the 
Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of the 
noblest: art should be gratefal to the 
= process."—Portfolio, April, 


MASTERS, 


“If pictorial art is, indeed, an educa- 
tional influence of a high order, and if it 
is desirable to keep beauty of form before 
the eyes of the young, the autotypes of 
the Great Masters should not only find 
the places of honour of which they are 


used to adorn every nursery and school- 
room in England.”—Times, April 17th, 


Aw ILLUSTRATED PAMPEL ET, “ Autotype in relation to Household Art,” with 1873, 


Press notices, free per 


Fine Art Catalogue, 124 pages, price Sixpence, Jree per post. 
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NSTITUTION, Finsbur 
ONDON a= iol E.C. ate 


 ECTURE LIST, 1881-5. 





~ 13, Thursday. — Archdeacon 
OV reRAR, D.D., F.R.$.—Arts in Schools for 
the Poor. 


ATOV. 17 to Dec. 4, Mondays and 
Thursdays—Rev. W. BENHAM.—The French 
evolution, 
r\ EC. 8. Monday.—Mr. FREDERICK 
GALE. — Newspapers from the Time of the 


wealth. om SA eee 
NEC Il, Thursday. — Mr. ARM- 


BRUSTER.—The Musical Dramas of Richard 
Wogner. acannmenceniesiioietaniemmaet 
F\EG. 15 and Dec. 22, Mondays.—Mr. 
ROMANES, F.R.S.—Is the Human Mind of 
Animal Origin ? 
EC. 18, ‘hursday, and Dec. 29, 
Monday.—Mr. SHEARMAN.—The Laws of 
Carriage,—(1.) Gvods, (2.) Passengers, ie 
AN. 1, Thursday, and Jan. 5, Monday. 

e) —Prof. LODGE.—Modern Views of Electricity. 


an: 22. Thursdays. — Pro’ 


|. 8 15, 22, Thursdays. — Prof. 
e 











STEW4RT.—Sketches of Marine Life. : AAs 

AN. 12, Monday.—Dr. RAH, F.R.S.— 

e) The Great North-West of Canada and its People. 
AN. 19, Monday. — Mr. H. H. 

STATHAM.—Form and Design in Music. 

TAN. 26, Monday.—Mr. A. TYLOR.— 
ie, ae The Growth of Trees. 

AN. 29, Thursday, and Feb. ‘), Monday. 

o) —Mr. SKERTCHLEY.—Geology of the London 

Streets and Snbn: bs. 








PANCREATIC 
THE SPECIAL 


EMULSION. 
NUTRIMENT 


IN CONSUMPTION, WASTING DISEASES, &c. 
By its use Strength and Weight are quickly restored and maintained and the Appetite improved. 
PANCREATIC EMULSION has been for the last 20 years recognised by the 


Medical Profession as the 
SPECIAL NUTRIMENT for Persons suffering from or having a tendency to 


CONSUMPTION, WASTING, 


&c. Bottles, 2s 6d, 5s, and 8s each. 


SAVORY and MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London. 
And of Chemists in all parts of the World. 


LEA AND PER 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


RINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Origina!l and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and P 


ERRINS. 


6 Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 


Oilmen generally. Retail by De 








ne & Co”s OWN SAUCE. 





OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


and 





LEB. 2, Monday.—Mr. BLACKBURN. 
Some Pictures of the Year. 
T\eB. 5, ‘Thursday. — Sir JOHN 
LUBBOCK, But.. M.P., F.R.S.—Leaves. 
EB. 12 and Feb. 19, ‘Thursdays.—Mr. 
WHEATLEY.—Topograpby of London before 
and after the Fire. 


NEB. 16, Monday.—Mr. MASSEE.— 

New Discoveries in the Motion and Variation 

i ae Se eee 

EB. 23, Monday.—Capt. COLOMB, 
R.M.A.—Principles of British Defence. 


| eae ‘Thursday.—Dr. STAINER. 
SL __—Pralm Tanos and Hymu Taves, __ 
ARCH 2, Monday. — Archdeacon 
FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S.—The Talmud and 
its Authors, : 
ARCH _ 5, Thursday. — Mr. 
{ O'CONNOR POWER, M.P.—A Commercial 
Lode. 


AVARCH 9, Monday.—Mr. H. H. 
STATHAM.—Architectural Character and 
Expression, MIAO bs : 
ARCH 12, Thursday.— Prof. E. 
PAUER.—The Pianoforte Composers of 
Beethoren’s Time. 
ARCH 16, Monday.—Mr. NORMAN 
1 . LOCKYE R, F.R.S —AnA stronomical Subject. 
gg 19, ‘lharsday.—Prot. K. 
4 PAUER.—The Pianoforte Composers aiter 
Beethoven's Time, Pi 
MmXxHE LECTURE HOUR will be 
a 5 o’e'ock, except on Dec. 11, Jan. 1, Jan. 5, Feb, 
26, March 12, and March 19, when it will be 7 o'clock, 




















LONDON INSTITUTION. 
TNERMS = for YEARLY  SUB- 


_ SCRIBERS.— Two Guineas for personel 
admission for one year from any date to the use of 
the Circulating Library (six vols. allowed), reading 
rooms, and writing rooms. Two-and-.a-half guineas, 
with the addition of personal admission to all lectures, 

The Circulating Library (open 10 a.m, to 9 p.m. 
—Saturday, 3 p.m.), offers to subscriters a quick and 

constant succession of the newest books, both English 
and Foreign ; While the permanent collection (from 
which books may also be borrowed), consists of 
nearly 80,000 volumes, carefu'ly classitied and easily 
available for use, 

TERMS FOR ADMISSION TO Lectures ONLY. 

Single Transferable Season Tickets ( admitting one 
person to every lecture), 25s. 

Double Tran: ferable Season Tickets (admitting two 
persons to all lectures, exclusive of those on Decem- 
ber ith, February 26 h, March 12th and 19th), 30°. 

N.B.—No Singic Season Tickets will be issued at 15s. 

Tickets for Single Lectures (exe!usive of those on 
December 11th, February 26th, March 12th and 19th) 
may be obtain: d for 2s 6d each. 

Tickets for a»y Four Lectures (exclusive of those on 
Devember 11th, February 26th, and March 12th and 
ae be obtained for 7s 6. 

rospectus will be forwarded applicati 
the SECRETARY. seins 





“Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequent! 
caused by the usu of Unsuitable Spectacles,” . , 


SPECTACLES. 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weak-st Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.3., 


2p Fe y 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1s OLD BOND STREET. 


Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene. 
. } indsay, § § - 
- F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radclitf, 
Peemnlting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 

amphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
of Sight free, 


tion 





) etree MEATS. Also, 





) meee of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





ines ‘LE SOUP, and JELJ.Y, and other 





PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
SIX PRIZE MEDALS for IRISH 

WHISKY. 

First Prize Medal, Philadelphia, 1876 ; 

Gold Medal, Paris, 1878; 

First Prize Medal, Sydney, 1879; 

Three Prize Medals, Cork, 1883. 

“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 
JURORS’ AWARD, PHILADELPHIA CENTEN- 
NIAL EXHIBITION, 1876. 

‘Unquestionably as fine a specimen as one conld 
wish to see.’—J uRORS’ AWARD, Cork Exhibition, 1883, 
This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 

principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 

to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limite, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 








GOLD MEDAL. 
| Caleutta Exhibition, 1884. 


FRY’ " RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
| article.”"—Standard. 


| PURE COCOA ONLY. 
cocoa| P{RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
} ** Strietly pure, easily assimilated.” 
—W. W. Sroppart, Analyst for Bristol. 
} TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS. 


BLAIR'S,, GOUT,, PILLS. 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few davs, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use,and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1jd and 2s 9d per box. 








OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—This 
medicine has resisted every test which time, 
prejudice, and vested interest could impose upon it, 
and it at length stands forth triumphant as the most 
reliable remedy for these derangements of the system 
so common at the change of seasons. When the air 
grows cooler, and the functions of the skin are re- 
tarded, an occasional dose of Holloway’s Pills will 
call on the liver and kidneys for greater activity, and 
compensate the system for diminished cutaneous. 
action. As alteratives, aperients, and tonics, these 
Pills have no equal. To every aged and delicate per- 
son whose appetite is defective, digestion infirm, and 





tone of health low, this medicine will be a precious 


ers in Sauces throughout the World, 


UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 

Paid-up Capital £1,500,000 

£950,000 


Reserve Fund pen eee eee ' 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 
ea” RAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 

onies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 
OMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed 22,500,000 
Capital Paid up... ‘ ian “= = 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 

Policyholders about eco ane ose 
Other Funds exceed . 1,000, 
Tota InvEstED Funps Upwarps or TWO 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,000,000 

Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 

West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, 3.W. 


ERILS ABOUND on EVERY SIDE! 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, 
INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS of all KIND3,—on LAND or WATER, 
AND HAS 
THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 
AND PAYS YEARLY 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Company, 
CHAIRMAN ... ..» Harvie M. Farguuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Exp Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 
OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EsTaBLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. 
. WILLIAM C. MACDONALD,) Joint 

FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5§ Secretaries. 

ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK— 

Southampton pees Chancery Lane. 
Current Acconnts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£50. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full — ou 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCRO T, Manager. 

LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin, It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa' ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 6s, aud lls, 


eee one aoe Bey °' 


- 250,000 
875,000 
000 














boon, conferring both ease and strength, 


22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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AN D SON. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
PLAIN SUITES from £3. 
DECORATED SUITES from £8 103, 
SUITES of WHITE ENAMEL, siwilar to that in 

the Health Exhibition, from £14. 
ASH and WALNUT SUITES from £12 12s, 
SCREENS, suitable for Bedrooms, 21s, 
3 ft., 28s, . st — 35s. 

THIS WITH A TOP MATTRESS, 3 ft., 203, o tS from 75s. 

makes a most comfortable Bed, and cannot be WRITING TABLES from 25s, 

surpassed at the price. OCCASIUNAL TABLES from 10s 6a, 


HEAL 


BEDSTEADS. 
3 ft. IRON FRENCH from 10: 64, 
3 ft. BRASS FRENCH from 48s. 
BEDDING. 
MATTRESSES, 3 ft., from 11s. 
A NEW SPRING MATTRESS, warranted good 
and serviceable, at a very moderate price. 








ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICE LIST OF BEDDING, FREE BY POST. 





195 to 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 


PATRONS, 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORE. 


PrESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Cuarrnman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Drpouty-CHaIRMAN—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 


Actuary—STEWART HELDER, Eaq. | Puysic1an—Dr. STONE, 
FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE 18T, 1884:— 
Total Funds _s.. sale _ sass set < <a ose ove «» £3,148,166 
Total Annual Income ... gas ace an ue ean oss ove £343,271 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death £2,373,688 


Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus ... bet ae 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


BONUS.— £437,347 was distributed amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth Quinquennial Division of Profits 
Of these, 1,070 were then, by means of Bonus, not only altogether freed from the payment of Annual 
Premiums, but had, in almost every case, additions made to the sums originally assured, 

PREMIUMS.—Assurances may be effected to the extent of £7,500 at very moderate Rates of Premium, 
one-fifth of which may remain a charge upon the Policy, to be repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial 
Division of Profits. 

MANAGEMENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past financial year, £4 5s 9d. per cent. 
of the total income. 

QUALIFICATION.—The Clergy and such of the Laity as areconnected with them by kindred or marriage, 

MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 

Copies of the 55th Annual Report and Revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be had on appli- 

cation to the Office, 1 and 2 THE SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. 


£437,347 





Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
KINAHAN’S a en ?, 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


LL 


WHISKY. (The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 














A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFOR D’S 
M A G N E S I A e Geeintiene Latin, Castven, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 











ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9da bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 


DR. 








SEASONABLE DELICACY. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


AS BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARD, OR BAKED PUDDING, 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 


PEAR S’ SOAP. 
PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of Surgeons of 
England, writes :—‘‘ Pears’ Soap is of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and 
the nost refreshing and agreeable of balins for the skin.” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


inthe 


"7 ADKIEL’S ALMANAC, 1885, 
YA Circulation over 140,000. Year of Strife Zaal sy | 

foretold the Drought and Earthquake in En a 

the Expedition to Egypt, &. Price dd. gland, 


London: Cousrys and Co.,3 York Street, Covent . 


Garden. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
hee CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER, 
THe BritisH Navy. By Sir E. J. Reed, M.P. 
WURZBURG AND ViENNaA. I. By Emile de Lave] 
Gortue. ILI. By Professor J. R. Seeley eleye. 
A Democratic Cuurcu. By the Rev. 8A Ba 
GENERAL GORDON AND THE SLAVE TRADE, By H. we 





GREEK CITIES UNDER Roman Rute, 
Peony D.C.L. By E. A, 
AILWAY KATES AND BRITISH TRADE, 
Beale, By James 8. 


LorD SALISBURY AND REDISTRIBUTION. 
Bompag, Q.C. By HM, 
Do wr Nrrp a Seconp CHAMBER 
M.P. ; P By James Boye, 


CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT 
By Dr. H. Geffcken. 
ConTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 
I, Puysics. By Professor Garnett, 
II. Fiction. By Julia Wedgwood. 
III, GeNERAL LITERATURE. 


_Ispisrn and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, B.C, 


IN Germany, 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
No. 316, is PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
ConTENTS, 


1, THe Nature oF Democracy, 

2. ARISTOPHANES, 

3. FRANCE UNDER RICHELIEU, 

4, Country LIFE. 

5, JoHN DE WITT. 

6. CRICKET, 

7. MASSILLON. 

8. THE CROKER PAPErRs. 

9, Tur House OF LORDS AND THE GOVERNMENT, 


_Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Fifth Edition. 3,000 Copies, 12s, 
UR IRON ROADS: their History,. 
Construction, and Administration, By 
FreDFRICK S. WILLIAMS, 
“Curious aud fascinating volume,”’—Suturday 
Review. 
** Reads like a romance.’’—Engineering, 
“Large amount of interesting information,’~ 
Railway News. 
“All the interest and variety of an exciting 
novel.”’—Scotsman, 
BFMROSE AND Sons, London and Derby. 


HE NATURE and ORIGIN of the. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. Being Papers reprinted 

from the Manchester Guardian, by Epwarp A. Freep. 

MAN, D.C.L., LL.D, Regius Professor of Modern 

History in the University of Oxford. Price 34, will 

be forwarded post free on application to the Publisher, . 
Guardian Ofive, Manchester. 


WN ONUMENT to DEAN STANLEY,. 

WESTMINSTER ABREY.—See the BUILDER 
for this week (4d, by post, 43d; Annual Subscription, 
19s); also Design for New War Offices, by Mr, T, 
Porter ; Monstrance in Munsterkirche, Roermond— 
Current. Topics at the Institute of Architects—Work- 
men’s Homes and their Adjuncts—The President's 
Address at the Institute—“* The Quantity Surveyor” 
—Student’s Column, Roofs, &c.—46 Catherine Street, 
and all Newsmen. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackEray. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free,, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate: 
of 10s jer 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptione and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be vent.—Bankers,. 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIHE, and ©9., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W 

HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—A 

charming winter residence on the verge of 

the Atlantic, with the mi'd and equable climate of 

North-Western Devon. Rooms facing South, ever- 

looking hotel gardens, Reduced tariff from Novem- 

ber ist.—Every information of the MANAGER, 
Ilfracombe, Devon. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference te French Brandy. They hold: 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or a® 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand,. 
London, W.C. 


MPORTANT.—A_ Lady wishes to 
dispose of (privately) her complete suite of 
Old English pattern ele_tro-piated spvons and forks. 
All stamped Al quality, never used. The set com- 
prises one dozen each table and dessert forks, d ssert 
and tea spoons; half-dozen table spoons, four salt, six 
egg, and two mustard spoons, with gilt bowls—t6 
pieces in all. To an immediate purchaser the low 
sum of 50s accepted for entire su te; great bargain.— 
Mrs. MACGREGOR, care of Drallim and Oliver, 
18 lronmonger Lane, Cheapside, E.C., where the 
plate may be seen, or can be sent on approval. 


At HOME or ABROAD, I never Travel without : 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSA LLNE 


It Cures Headache and Bili » and is the best 
Prevent.ve and Carative of Small-pox, Scarlet Fever, 
and other Diseases. Eminently useful in Constipa- 
tion, Feverishness, &«—H. LAMPLOUGH, 15 

















Holborn, London. 
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_ygssn8, WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published, price 31s 6d. 
Complete in 1 yol. The LIBRARY EDITION of 


TORMONTH'S DICTIONARY of 
8 he ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Pronouncing, 
.- . ological, and Explanatory. kmbracing 
Mtific and other Terms, numerous Familiar 
Terms and a copious Selection of Old English 
Words. To which are appended lists of Scripture 
and other proper names, abbreviations, and 
foreign words and phrases. By the Rev. JamEs 
sroRMONTH. The Pronunciation carefully re- 
vised by the Rev. P. H. PHELP, M.A. Cantab. 
Royal 8yo, handsomely bound in half-morccco. 


This day is published. 
MADAGASCAR: its History and 


. By the Rev. Henry W. LItTTLE, some 
— Stiesiooary in East Madagascar, Post 8vo, 
with a Map, 10s 6d. 


This day is published. 
LADY’S RIDE ACROSS SPANISH 


HONDURAS. By Maria Sottera, With Illus- 
trations, post 8vo, 12s 6d. 


This day is published, New and Cheaper Edition. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; 

or, the Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East 
Anglia. By G. CHRISTOPHER Davirs, Author of 
“The ‘Swan’ and her Crew.” New Edition, with 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


Princi TULLOCH. — MODERN 
THEORIES in PHILOSOPHY and RELIGION. 
8vo, 153. 


Rev. Canon HOLE.—A BOOK ABOUT 


ROSES. How to Grow and Showthem. Eighth 
and Cheaper Edition, revised, fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


BON GAULTIERS BOOK of 
BALLADS. [Illustrated by Doyle, Leech, and 
Crowquill, New and Cheaper Edition, being the 
Fourteenth. Fceap, 8vo, 53. 


Sir THEODORE. MARTIN, K.C.B.— 
TRANSLATION of GOETHE’S FAUST. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. Cheap Ecition, 3s 6d. 


Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B.— 
The WORKS of HORACE. Translated into 
English Verse. With Life and Notes. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 21s. 


Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B.— 
POEMS and BALLADS of HEINKICH HEINE. 
Done into Engli-h Verse. Second Edition. 
Printed on papier vergé, crown 8vo, 83, 


Professor FLINT. — THEISM. 
Being the Baird Lecture for 1876, Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Professor FLINT. — ANTI- 
THEISTIC THEORIES. Being the Baird Lecture 
for 1877. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d, 


Professor FLINT. — The PHILO- 
SOPHY of HISTORY in EUROPE. Vol. I., 
containing the History of that Philosophy in 
France and Germany. 8vo, 152. 


Professor ALLEYNE NICHOLSON. 
—A MANUAL of ZOOLOGY, for the Use of 
Studeuta. With a General Introduction on th> 
Principles of Zoology. Sixth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown 8vo, pp. 816, with 394 En- 
gravings on Wood, l4s. 


Professor ALLEYNE NICHOLSON. 
—A MANUAL of PALAONTULOGY for the 
USE of SfUDENTS. With a General Intro- 
duction on the Principles of Puleeonto ogy. Second 
Edition, revised and greatly enlarged, 2 vols. 8vo, 
with 722 Engravings, £2 2s. 


Professor LORIMER. — The 
INSTITUTES of the LAW of NaTIONS. 2 
vols. 8vo. Vol. I , price 163; Vol. II , price 203. 


Dr. JAMES BROWN. — The 
FORESTEK: a Practical Treatise on the Piant- 
ing, Rearing, and General Management of Forest 
Trees. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged, royal 
8vo, with Engravings, 363, 


In crown 8vo vols., with Portraits, 3s 61. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS for 
ENGLISH READERS. Edited by Witiiam 
Kyicut, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
St. Andrews, 

Now ready— 

Descartes. Bv Pro‘essor Mahaffy, Dublin.— 
Bortirr. By Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A.—BERKELEY. 
By Professor Fraer, Edinburgh. — Ficutr. By 
Professor Adimson, Manchester.—KanT. By Profe - 
for Wallace, Oxford.—HamILTon. By Professor 
Veitch, Glasgow.—HrceL. By Professor Edward 
Caird, Glaszow.—LeErBniz. By John Thevdore Merz. 
—Vico. By Professor Flint, Edinburgh. 

Other Volumes in preparation. 





WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON, 


THE NEW NOVELS, 


NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIE?. 


WEST of SWARDHAM. By the 


Rev. W. O. Prize, Author of “Tay.” 3 vo!s, 


RALPH RAEBURN. By John 


Berwick Harwoop. 3 vols, 


LOVE and MIRAGE. By M. 


BetHamM-Epwarps. 2 vols. 


The DOUBLE DUTCHMAN. By 


CATHARINE CHILDAR. 3 vols. 


JOY. By May Crommelin, 


Author of “Queenie,” &e. 3 vols. 


WE TWO. By Edna Lyall, 


Author of “Donovan.” Second and Cheap 
Edition, 1 vol., 62. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





This day is published, crown 8vo, 73 6d, 


THE HAUNTED HOMES 


AND 


FAMILY TRADITIONS of GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


Second Series. 
By JOHN H. INGRAM. 


London: W. H. ALLEN andCoO., 13 Waterloo Place. 





Mr. HERBERT SPENCER’S PAMPHLETS. 
Just published, paper covers, price 1s; or on better 
paper, in cloth, price 2s 6d. 

The MAN versus the STATE. By 


HERBERT SPENCER. 


Also, a New Edition, price 6d. 


The PHILOSOPHY of M. COMTE. 
—REASONS for DISSENTING from it. By 
HERBERT SPENCER. (Republished from “ The 

Classification of the Sci , &c.,”” 1864.) 

A detailed list of Mr. Spencer’s Works may be 
had on application. 
Wititiams and Noraarte, 14 Henrietta Street, 

Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 

Stree*, Edinburgh. 








Ready November Ist. Crown 8vo, 340 pp., price 3a 6d. 


TALES OF REVOLUTION AND OF 
PATRIOTISM. 
By JANE COWEN. 


London: WALTER SCOTT, 14 Paternoster Square ; 
and Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 1884, 


NEW FAIRY TATE for CHRISTMAS or 
BIRTHDAYS. 


D 
FFIE and her STRANGE 
ACQUAINTANCES: a very curious Story, 
almost true. By the Rev. J. Crorrs, Author of 
“Flowers with Roots.’ Illustrated by Gordon 
Browne. Cloth elegant, gilt edges, 5:. 

**A real fairy-tale book, and no mistake. The 
author revels in tomtits, water-spiders, caterpillars 
with twelve eyes, butterflies with 17,000 Jensez, ants 
that keep cows in trees, cows that lay eggs, and ants 
that eat babies.’’—Ecclesiastical Gazette. 


FLOWERS WITH ROOTS. By the 
same Author, being Allegories and Sermons for 
Children. Price 2s 6d, cloth. 

Chester: Paittipson and GoLpER London : 
GriFFiT#, Farran, and Co., St. Paul’s Churchyard 


Price 1s, Illustrated ; by post, Is 1d, 


OPULAR HANDBOOK of 
SANITARY SCIENCE, HOUSE SANITATION ; 
a GtNERAL SURVEY forthe MULTITUDE, By 
Septimus BEDFORD. 
W. Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 





Price 6, post 8vo (published at 10s 6.1). 


HE TUBINGEN SCHOOL and its 
ANTECEDENTS: a R-view of the History 
and Present Condition of Moaern Thevlogy. By tlie 
late R. W. Mackay, M.A 
London: F. Norecatr, 7 King Street, C vent 
Garden. 


HE PRINCIPLES of PARLIA- 
MENTARY REPRESENTATION. By Cuaries 
L. Dopeson, M.A., Student and late Mathema tical 
Lecturer, of Christ Church, Oxford. Price 1s, post 
free. 
London: Harrison and Sons, 59 Pall Mal’. 








Just published, in 8vo, price 213, cloth. 
HE LAWS of INSURANCE: Fire, 
Life, Acvident, and Guarantee. Embsdyiug 
C.ses in the Englisb, Scotch, Irish, Americin, and 
Canadian Courts. By James Biaes Porter, of the 
—_ Temple, and South-Eastern Circuit, Barrister- 
at-Law. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


NEW WORKS. 


In demy 8vo, with Portrait, 14°, 

Mr, Serjeant BALLANTINE’S 

From the OLD WORLD to the 
NEW. Including some Experiences of a Recent 
Visit to the United States and a Trip to the- 
Mormon Country. 








Edited by Lord BRABOURNE. 


LETTERS of JANE AUSTEN to 
HER RELATIONS, 1796-1815, hitherto un- 
published. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by the R'ght Hon. Lord Brazourne. In 2 vols. 
large crown 8vo, with Frontispieces, 243. 


In 2 vols., with Four Portraits, 303, 


EDMUND YATES, his Recollec- 


tions and Experiences: an Autobiography. In 
2 vols. demy 8vo. With Reminiscences of Count 
d’Orsay, A. Hayward, Lonis Napoleon, Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Melbourne, Braham, Ains- 
worth, Disraeli, Charles Dickens, Shirley Brooks, 
Miss Braddon, Buchanan, Burnand, Mortimer,. 
and Wilkie Collins, Dr. Doran, George Eliot, 
Bret Harte, Theodore Hook, Lord Houghton, 
the Jerolds, Mark Lemon, Charles Lever, Long- 
fellow, Lover, Lord Lytton, Dr. Magum, Miss 
Mitford, Thomas Moore, Jane Porter, Charles 
Reade, G. A. Sala, Thackeray, Trollope, Cruick- 
shank, Leech, Mulready, and many others. 





ANONYMOUS, 


LETTERS from HELL. Newly 


Translated from the German. With an Intro- 
duction by Dr. GEoraGE MacponaLp, In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 63, 

By W. H. MALLOCK, 


ATHEISM; or, the Value of Life. 
By Wiruiam H. Mattocs, Author of “Is Life 
Worth Living?” &. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





By the AUTHOR of “ The FIRST VIOLIN,” &c. 


PERIL. By Jessie Fothergill, 
Author of ‘‘The First Violin,’ “ Probdation,”’ 
**The Wellfields,”’ &c. 

** A novel far above the average, The adventures of 
the heroine, in whom all the iuterest of the story is- 
centred, are well and cleverly drawn, and the change 
brought about in the character of ‘ Peril’ is described 
in a quiet and natural way. ‘ Peril’ is undoubtedly 
one of the best works yet produced by the authoress.’””” 
—Vani'ly Fair. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


The WHITE WITCH. 


*‘Ifthe anonymous author of ‘The White Witch ” 
had pursued any other vocation than that of litera- 
ture, she would d-ciledly have m'staken her vocation, 
for she was as unerringly born to make her mark in 
the world of fiction as Cro-ar was to co: quer wor)ds.’’ 
—Whitehall Review. 


By the AUTHOR of “ NO SURRENDER.” 

RAYMOND'’s 
By the Author of “Success,” “* Under a Charm,” 
&e. 

“ Werner is the one German novelist whose works 
ap ear to be popular in England. This is to a great 
extent due to the excellence of the English versions. 
‘ Raymond’s Atonement’ has plenty of incident and 
romance, and is free from the stiffness of expres:ion 
which mars a translation ’’—Athenwum, 


By the AUTHOR of “‘ TALES of the NORTH' 
RIDING.” 


BETWEEN THE HEATHER 


AND 


THE NORTHERN SEA. 
By MARY LINSHILL, 
Author of “‘ Clevedev,” &. 3 vols. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 








Srevens and Haynes, 13 Bell Yard, Temple Bar, 
Ce 
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Mr. UNWIN’S LIST. 


A SHALLERKR BIBLIA  PAUBMPLRAaM, 
conteynynge Thyrtio and Eyghte Wodecuttes Illustratypge the Lyfe, 
Parablis, and Miraclis off Oure Blessid Lorde and Savioure Jhesus Crist, with 
the Propre Descrypciouns thereoff extracted fro the Originall Texto of 
John Wiclif, sometyme Rector of Lutterworth. Preface by the late Dean 
STayLry. Square 8vo, bound in p:rchment, old style, brass clasps, 10s 6:1. 
** A very interesting volume, os. intly bound in a cover copied from anold book 
in the British Museum,.’’—The Bibliographer. 


The ART GIFT-BOOK for the SEASON. r 

The SEVEN AGES of MAN. From Shakespeare's ‘ As 
Yon Like It.” Artists’ Edition. Illustrated with Seven Photcgravures 
from Original Paintings by eminent Artists. Large 4to, elegantly bound, 
bevelled beards, gilt edges, 103 61. 

Popular Edition of the above, Illustrated with Woodcuts by eminent Engravers. 
Square rott 16mo, cloth elegant, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 5+. 

“The manner in which the illustrations are produced is singularly fine.”— 
Scotsman. 

ILLUSTRATED ART GIFT-BOOK. 

On TUSCAN HILLS and VENETIAN WATERS. By 
Linpa Vitrart, Author of “In Change Unchanged,” &e. With Ten Illus- 
trations by Mrs. Arthur Lemon. Square imp, 16mo, 7s 6d. f 

“‘The book has been got up in all respects well, and it will have an interest not 
only as a valuable gift-book, but because of the information which it contains as 
to a deeply interesting country.’’—Scotsman. 

A CHILD’S GIFT-BOOK, < Pe 

FAIRY TALES from BRENTANO. Told in English by 
Kate FREiLIGRATH Krorxer. Twenty-two Dlustrations by Frank Car- 
ruthers Gould. Square imp. 16mo, 53. h 

** They are all amusing, and are of the real old kind, without lurking moral or 
sneaking attempts to teach anything. The illustrations, by F, Carruthers Gould, 
are excclient, and really illustrate the stories.”"—Saturday Review. 

A BENGALI NOVEL. | 

The POISON TREE: a Tale of Hindu Life in Bengal. By 
Bangim CHANDRA CHATTERJEE. Translated by Mir1am S. Knicgut. With 
Preface by Epwin Arno_p, M.A., C.S.I. Crown 8vo, 63. 

**T am glad to recommend this translation to English readers as a work which, 
apart from its charm in incident and narrative, will certainly give them just, if 
not complete, ideas of the ways of life of their fellow-subjecta in Bengal.’”’— 
Extract from Prefaee, by Mr. Epwin ARNOLD. 

NEW WORK on INDIAN MISSIONS. 
LIFE and WORK in BENARES and KUMAON, 1839-77. 


By James Kennepy, M.A., Author of “ Christianity and the Religions of 
India.” Introduction by Sir Wint1am Mutr, K.C.8.I. With Eleven Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“T regard this book as possessing a rare interest, not only for the missionary 
student, but equally so for the general reader. The amount of information it 
contains, descriptive, social, evangelistic, and even political, is astonishiag,’”’— 
Extract from Sir WILLIAM Murr’s Introdaction. 


NEW WORK by tho Rev. NEWMAN SMYTH. 
The REALITY of FAITH. By the Rev. Newman Smyth, 


D.D., Author of ‘ Old Faiths in New Light,’’ ‘‘ The Religious Feeling,” ‘* The 
Orthodox Theology of To-day.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


Among all the recent writers on theological subjects, few can be named who 
have spoken so fearlessly and from the beart, and at the same time so wisely and 
soberly, as the author of “Old Faiths in New Light.” 


Catalogues post-free on application. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





THE NILE EXPEDITION. 
LARGE SCALE 


MAP OF THE NILE, 
FROM DONGOLA TO KHARTUM, 


PREPARED CHIEFLY FROM MAPS ISSUED BY THE INTELLIGENCE BRANCH 
OF THE WAR OFFICE, 

The Nile is coloured throughout; an inset Map shows the area of 
the Map ard its connection with Lower Egypt, and a few notes in 
letterpress are added. 

The Map commences at Sakyet-el-Abd, 150 miles North of Dongola, 
and includes Hannek (the 3rd Cataract) Ambukol, Merawi, Abn- 
Ahmed, Berber, Shendy, and Khartum, with all intermediate places 
on the river, together with the Caravan Routes of the Desert. Scale, 
16 miles to one inch; size, 22 x 28 inches; price, 2s 6d folded sheet ; 
post-free, 28 7d; unfolded, packed on roller, post-free, 33; mounted, 
in cloth case, 53; post-free, 5s 3d. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 
The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,9383 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OuTsipe Page, TWELVE GUINEAS, 


seesesseeeee&lO 10 07 Narrow Column 

covsccconee SO 5S Of} Half-Column ...... F 

Quarter-Page .....ssceereerseee - 212 6] Quarter-Column 017 6 

Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 


Aer eeeeneeeeneeeeretens 








SMITH, ELDER, AND C0’S NEW Books 


ENGLAND, EGYPT, and the. SOUDAN, 
Just published, with Portrait Group of Hicks Pasha and Staff, crown 8¥0, 6s 


WITH HICKS PASHA IN THE SOUDAN. 


By COLONEL the HONOURABLE J. COLBORNE 
Special Correspondent of the Daily News. y 


** Colonel Colborne’s work cannot fail to be read with un 
present time.” —Times, 





usual eagernoss at the 


NEW POEM by ROBERT BROWNING. 
Wiil be ready on November 2ist, feap. 870, 53, 


FERISHTAH’S FANCIES. By Rosrpr 


BrRowninG. 





POPULAR EDITION of ARNOLD'S “GOD and the BIBLE,” 


Will be ready on November 17th, Popular Edition, abridged, with a Preface 
crown 8vo, 2s 6d, . 


GOD and the BIBLE: a Sequel to “Literature 


and Dogma,” By MarrHew ARNOLD, 


A NEW TRANSLATION of ‘DON QUIXOTE.” 
n the press, 4 vols. 8vo. 


The INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, DON 


QUIXOTE of LA MANCHA. By MiaueL pr Cervantrs SAavrpra, A 
Translation, with Introduction and Notes, by Joun Ormssy, Translator of 
the “‘ Poem of the Cid.” 





NEW WORKS by AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 
n the press, 2 vols, crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 


I 
STUDIES in RUSSIA. By Avevustus J. (. 


Hare, Author of ‘‘ Walks in Rome,” “ Cities of Northern and Central Italy,” 
“‘ Wanderings in Spain,”’ &c. “ 


In the press, 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Illustrations. 


SKETCHES in HOLLAND and SCANDI.- 


NAVIA. By Aveustus J. C. Harz, Author of “Cities of Italy,” 
** Wanderings in Spain,” &c. ‘ 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ MOLLY BAWN.” 
At all the Libraries, 3 vols. post 8y0. 


D O R I § 


By the Author of ‘‘ Phyllis,” ‘‘ Molly Bawn,” ‘‘ Mrs. Geoffrey,” 
* Rossmoyne,’’ &c, 


*“* Doris’ is a clever story of a marriage of convenience..,...The dialogue is 
good, that of Dicky Browne, a kind of licensed jester, being really bright and 
lively. The heroine is well drawn, and so is a terrible aunt of hers, whose en- 
counters with the Marquis (himself a clever portrait) are diverting.”"—Acade my, 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





With a Map, and 9 Illustrations by F. W. and E. Whymper. 
Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 


ACROSS THE PAMPAS AND THE ANDES. 
By ROBERT CRAWFORD, MA, &. 


aeoene Almost as exciting as a novelette by Jule: Verne.”—Daily New? 
“The author’s experiences were often exciting and dangerous, and his story 
never flags.’—Contemporary Review. 
oe ctaaee A capital volume of description and trivel.’”’—G@lobe, 
cases Whole pages of description and incident which would not disgrace the pen 
of Mayne Reid.’’—Dnaily Telegraph. 
erhecncae A most interesting subjest.”’—Saturday Review. 
Sasegs Mr. Crawford’s excellent book.’’-—Land and Water, 
“Tt is quite a treat to read a book like this.”—Guardian. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





THE NEW BOOK SEASON. 
All the Best Books of the New Season are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Prospectuses Postage Free on Application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 


32 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





EADING CASES for the 


Price 2s 6d each. 


“SPECTATOR.” 
A S E 8 for BI 


N DIN G, 
Price 23 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 








1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, anp CO.’S 
LIST. 


The NINETEENTH CENTURY, for 
ee — od s. By His Grace the Duke of Argyll 
IGHLANDS, is Gri a gyll. 

1 OO OPLE vr GLAND VERSUS THEIR Wavan OFFICIALS. By H. 0. pein 


Forster. : 
Tarpet. By Laurence Oliphant. 
= nena Peers DO? By the Right Hon. Lord Brabourne, 
ie: “Bin FraGMeNt.” By Nina Kennard. 
aeeee AIDED EMIGRATION: ITS NEcESsity. By Lord Brabazon, 


ap. By W. Fraser Rae. 
wen PRESSURE. By Sydney Buxton, M.P. 
Last Worps ON AGNOSTICISM AND THE ReFiicion OF Humanity. By Herbert 


Lome NontHBROOK’S Mission. By Edward Dicey. 


Nore TO ARTICLE ON ‘VISIBLE APPARITIONS.” 
A Portfolio of 81 Plates. 


ART ANATOMY. By Witt Rover, M.D. 


io, £3 10s. F 
Fe nant in nearly 900 Drawings, illustrating in the fullest manner the 


ethnological, bony, anatomical, and artistic construction, movement (both simple 

and composite), and purposes of the human form, as well as the expression of the 

sions, with full explanatory text cn the same page with the drawings. The 
rawings are for the most part in outline. 


To be completed in 6 vols. large ae with Frontispieces and Vignettes, 
p 6 


The WORKS of EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


With an Introduction and a Memoir ty RicuarpD Henry Stropparp. 
Vols. I. and II., containing the Life, the Pooms, and the First Portion of the 


8 ready. 
Tales, now J Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 


SHAKSPERE and MONTAIGNE: an 


Endeavour to Esplain the Tendency of ‘‘ Hamlet” from allusions in Con- 
temporary Works. By Jacon Fris. 


Limp parchment antique, or cloth, 6s ; vellum, 7s 61. 


ENGLISH SACRED LYRICS. 


(THE ParcHMENT Lrprary. 


NEW WORK by the Rev. SAMUEL COX, D.D. 


BALAAM: an Exposition and a Study. By 


the Rev. SamvEL Cox, D.D., Author of “Salvator Mundi,” &c. Crown 8yvo, 


loth, 5s. 
er own 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The ORIGIN of CULTIVATED PLANTS. 


By ALPHONSE DE CANDOLLE, CINTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


Eighth Edition, entirely rewritten, crown 8vo, 5s. 


The NEW CHEMISTRY. By Professor 


J.P. COOKE, With 31 Illustrations. [INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Portrait, cloth, 7s 64. 


THOMAS A KEMPIS and the BROTHERS 


of COMMON LIFE. By the Rev. 8, KetrLewe 1, M.A, 

“The biographical bistory which Mr. Kettlewell has constructed from practi- 
eally hidden sources is both valuable and interesting...... In addition to the value 
of this biography as a storehouse of domestic aud personal detail, from the 
religious life of the middle ages, it forms a contribution of some weight to the 
fuller understanding of the great movement known as the Reformation.’’— 
Saturday Review. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
T v i ‘ r + 
FRANK LEWARD. Edited by Cnas. Bawrton. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


GARMAN and WORSE. A Norwegian Novei. 


By ALEXANDER L, K1eLuanv. Authorised Translation by W. W. KETTLEWELL. 


Dr. GEORGE MACDONALD’S LATEST NOVEL. 


DONAL GRANT: a Novel. By Georce 


MacponaLp. New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 6s. 


Demy 8vo, 6s, 


PARADISE LOST. By Joun Mitton. Books 


I.-VI. The mutilations of the Text emended, the Panctuation revised, and 
all collectively presented, with Notes and Preface ; also a short Essay on the 
Intellectual Value of Milton’s Works, &. By Marrutas MuLL, sometime 
Editor of the Times of India, { Books VII. to XII. in preparation. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 


VAGABUNDULI LIBELLUS. By Jonny 


Appineton Sxmonps, Author of “‘ Animi Figura,” ‘* Many Moods,” &c. 


3 vols. small crown 8vo, cloth extra, each és, 


The POETICAL WORKS of AUBREY de 


VERE. 
Vou. I1—The SEAROA after PROSERPINE, and OTHER POEMS, 
CLASSICAL and MEDITATIVE. 
Vou. IlL—The LEGENDS of St. PATRICK and LEGENDS of 
IRELAND’S HEROIC AGE. 
Vou. III.—ALEXANDER the GREAT, St. THOMAS of CANTERBURY, 
and OTHER POEMS. 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
THE ASCENSION OF CHRIST, 
and OTHER SERMONS. 
By JAMES M‘DOUGALL, 
Pastor of the Broughton Congregational Church, Manchester. 


JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS’ LIST. 


NEW POEM by the AUTHOR of “OLRIG GRANGE,” “ HILDA,” &c. 
Extra feap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


KILDROSTAN: a Dramatic Poem. By Walter C. Smith, 
M.A. 

“Our anthor has in this noble poem entered the lists as the vindicator of tho 

claims of the Highland crofters.’”’—Spectator. 

“ Dr. Smith's power of passionate utterance reaches its hizhest point in the 

scene in which Tremain’s intense declarations of love are received by Doris with 

scoffs and jeers. It is like the p'ay of lightning on an iceberg—brilliant, but 

harmless.”’—Scotsman. 

“Dr. Smith’s new book sparkles with good things from first to last.””—Academy. 

«Dr. Walter Smith is a true poet, with a strong lyrical ve'n, and undoubted 

- in narration. He has keen insight, and he has humour.”—British Quarterly 
eview, 


POEMS, ESSAYS, and SKETCHES. By Janet Hamilton. 
New Edition, in crown 8vo, price 63. 

“It is a book containing the memoirs, poems, and othér compositions of, to my 
mind, the most remarkable old woman I ever heard of......Certainly if some of 
her poems were placed among the poems of Burns in a volume of his, no one 
would for a moment doubt that they were the productions of the greatest of all 
the Scottish poets. Hers, I think, is an amazing story. I confess it has sur- 
prised me beyond anything I have read for a long time.’’—The Bight Hon. Joun 
Brieut, M.P. 

“Our readers should buy the book (they will not repent of the bargain), and 
look out its good things for themselves.”—St. James’s Gazette. 

“The name of Janet Hamilton is one of the most remarkable in the history of 
Scottish poesy ; that these verses should possess the verve, pathos, and genuine 
truthfulness of a Tannahill, and even, in all but his best pieces, of a Burns, can 
only be accounted for by the inheritance of genius. The ballad ‘ Effie,’ for 
tenderness, simplicity, and beauty, deserves to be placed alongside of the immortal 
‘Auld Robin Gray’ of Lady Aun Lindsay.””—Glasgow Herald. 


SCOTTISH HISTORY and LITERATURE, to the PERIOD 
of the REFORMATION. By JOHN M. ROSS, LL.D. Edited, with Memoir, 
by JaMEs Brown, D.D. Demy 8vo, 459 pp., Lis. 

“ His book is a vivid account of the national life of Scotland viewed now from 

the political and now from the literary point of view.’"—Times. 

“ This volume forms a masterly and complete survey of the periods and subjects 
with which it deals. ‘The whole work is characterised by a fulness of knowledge, 
a closeness of study, a breadth of vision, a firmness of grasp, and a shrewdness of 
observation.’’—Atheneum, 

“Tt fills a place of its own at once in the literary history and in the historical 
literature of Scotland.’’—Seotsman. 

‘There is no trace in this volume of mental weariness or perfunctory cram. It 
is nothing short of masterly. The style is full, nervous, perspicuous, vitalised by 
an enthusiasm always kept on the safe side by humour and good sense,””— 
Academy. 

‘This is the best manual of the two subjects of which it treats at present in 
existence. Dr. Ross has evidently had a passion for his eubject...... Nothing in 
northern lit« rature shows the intensity of the Scotch national spirit more clearly 
than this book.”—Spectator, 


TABLES of EUROPEAN HISTORY, LITERATURE, and 


ART from A.D. 200 to 1882; and of American History, Literature, and Art. 
By JOHN NICHOL, M.A. Oxon., LL.D., Professor of English Literature in 
the University of Glasgow. Third Edition, royal 8vo, 7s 61. 

“The tables are clear, and form an admirable companion to the student of 
history, or, indeed, to any one who desires to revive his recollection of facts.’’— 
Times. 

“The great leading facts of European history for nearly seventeen hundred 
years are here compressed, with wonderful clearness, into a single slim volume, 
The book is a triumph of systematization.’’—Scotsman. 

“Simply invaluable.”—Leeds Mercury. 

** Admirably clear, well arranged, and comprehensive.” —Graphic. 


TABLES of ANCIENT LITERATURE and HISTORY, 


from B.C. 1500 to A.D. 200. By Professor NICHOL. 4to, cloth, 43 61. 


SERMONS PREACHED at IBROX, GLASGOW. By 
JOSEPH LECKIE, DD. Second Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ A new—new at least to ns—and original preacher has appeared. There is a 
strange impress of power in these discourses. They combine a frequent beauty 
and finish of expression of the newest kind.’’—Ewvpositor. 

“This is a very remarkable volume......If is the perfection of spoken speoch 
that we have in these sermons.”—Edinburgh Daily Review. 

“We unhesitatingly say, get this volume without delay.”"—Leeds Mercury. 

“Tt is not often that we meet with sermons comparable to these for 
Evangelical soundness, for freshness of thought, for purity, simplicity, and 
directness of expression, and for spiritual power.’’—Buptist Magazine, 

Dr. Leckie is a very distinctive man, and these are remirkable sermons ; they 
are far removed from ordinary preachings; they are warm with the plain 
eloquence of sympathetic thought, and fresh in their ways of looking at things.’’ 
—British Quarterly Review. 


ST. PAUL’S USE of the TERMS FLESH and SPIRIT. 
Being the Baird Lectures for 1883. By WILLIAM P. DICKSON, D.D., 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Glasgow. Crown 8yo, 83 64. 

‘A careful and scholarly piece of work, a magazine of information, and in 
scientific value superior to most lectures of the kin1...... Dr. Dickson has presented 
this construction of the Pauline terminology in the best possible light.”’— 
Academy. 

*€One of the most valuable contributions to the study of St. Paul’s writings 
which this country has produced.” —Scottish Review, 


An INTRODUCTION to the PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION. 
By the Very Reverend JOHN CAIRD, D.D., Principal and Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Glasgow, and one of her Majesty's Chaplains for Scotland, 
Third Thousand, demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 

** A book rich in the results of speculative study, broad in its intellectual grasp, 
and happy in its original suggestiveness. ‘To Dr. Caird we are indebted for a 
subtle and masterly presentation of Hegel’s pilosophy in its solution of the 
problem of religion.” —Edinburgh Review. 

“It is remarkable also for its marvellous power of exposition and graceful 
subtlety of thought. Hegelianism has never appeared so attractive as it appears 
in the clear and fluent pages of Principal Caird,”’—Spectator, 

** Probably our British theological literature contains no nobler or more sug- 
gestive volume,”—Mind. 





Glasgow : J. MACLEHOSE and SONS, Publishers to the University. 





London and Manchester: JOHN HEYWOOD. 


4 London :MACMILLAN and CO, 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 





NEW NOVELS. 
Mr. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL. 

JUDITH SHAKESPEARE: a Romance. By William 
Bracx, Author of “A Princess of Thule,” “Shandon Bells,” &c. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 31s 6d. f 

“The most graceful story which Mr. Black has yet written...... Readers 
an hardly fail to be grateful to the author for so pre:ty a picture of 
English life grouped around the greatest figure in Knzlish History.”— 


Athenceum, 
A NEW NOVEL by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


IR TOM: a Novel. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of “ Hester,’ 
*‘ The Wizard's Son,’’ &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, Sls 64. 


NEW STORY by the AUTHOR of ‘FOR PERCIVAL.” 
MITCHELHURST PLACE. By Margaret Veley, Author 
of “ For Percival.” 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 123, 

“This is a very p'eazant and sprightly story......Then bezins the tragic 
portion of the story in the second volume, which is as pathet’c as the first 
is pleasant and piquant. The writer, very often, indeed, attains to the 
beautifu), and occasionally reaches something not so very far removed from 
the sublime.”"—St, James’s Gazette, 


A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 
RAMONA: a Story. By Helen Jackson. 2 vols. Globe 


8vo, price 123, [Just ready. 
NEW BOOK by Mr. P. G. HAMERTON. 
HUMAN INTERCOURSE. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton, 


Author of ‘‘ The Intellectual Life,’’ “Thoughts about Art,’ ‘‘ Etchers and 
Etching,” &. Crown 8vo, 83 64. : 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 
AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH CORN- 


WALL. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” With numerous 
lilustrations by C. Napier Hemy. Medium 4to, 12s 6d, 


NEW FINE-ART BOOK by G. H. BOUGHTON, A.R.A., and E, A. ABBEY. 
SKETCHING RAMBLES in HOLLAND. By G. H. 


Bovcuton, A.R.A., and E. A. Assey. With numerous Illustrations by 
G. H. Boughton, A,R.A., and E. A. Abbey. Feap. 4to, 213. 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOK. 
QLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, Poems Selected from the 


Works of. With numerous I!lustrations, Royal 8vo. [Just ready. 
*.* The Poems selected for Illustration were chosen by Dr. Holmes him- 
self, wno has written an Introductory Poem specially for this book. 


The BISHOP of EXETER’S ‘BAMPTON LECTURES,” 1884. 
‘THE RELATIONS BETWEEN RELIGION and SCIENCE. 
Eight Lectures preached before the University of Oxford in the year 188}, 
on tke Foundation of the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. 
By the Right Rev. Frepenrics, Lord Bishop of Exeter. Demy 8vo, 8: 6d 


NEW BOOK by _Arcideacon FARRAR. 
4THE MESSAGES of the BOOKS. Being Discourses and 
Notes on the Books of the New Testament. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., 
F.B.8., late Fellow of Trinity Co'lezge, Cambridge ; Archdeacon and Canon 
of Westminster ; Chaplain in Ordiuary to the Quoen. Demy roe . 
us* ready. 


{CHARLES LAMB'S POEMS, PLAYS, and MISCEL- 


LANEOUS ESSAYS. With Introduction and Notes by ALFRED AINGER, 
Editor of ‘‘ The Essays of Elia,” &c. Globe 8vo, 53. 


w ready, Seoond Edition. 

DEN ON MAURICE, 
Edited by his Son, 
2 vols. Second Edition. 


No 
FREDERICK 
the LIFE of. Chiefly told in his own Letters. 
Freperick Maurice. With Two Portraits. 
Third Thousand. Demy 8vo, 363. 


A NEW HISTORICAU STUDY. 
ANNE BOLEYN: a Chapter of English History, 1527-1536. 


By Pav. FriepMANN. 2 vols. demy 8vo, a 


MONTCALM and WOLF. By Francis Parkman, Author 
of “ Pioneers of France in the New World,” ‘‘ The Old Régime in Canada,” 
&c. Wi-h Portrait and Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I., 123 6d. 

(Vol. IT. in the press. 

“Mr, Parkman, who, if Mr. Bancroft will forgive us for saying so, is the 
most eminent American historian now alive.’’—Bl scl: cood’s Maguzine, 

“There is no American writer living whose works are looked for with 
more eagerness and read with more pleasure by a certain class of readers, 
which we are glad to kvow daily increases in number, than those of Mr. 
Parkman. To an ease of diction he adds a grace of narrative and a pic- 
turesque colouring which invests the incident he describes with an interest 
which never flags.” —Magazine of American History. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of HECTOR BERLIOZ, Member of the 
Institute of France from 1803-1865. Comprising his Travels in Italy, 
Germany, Russia, and England. Translated entire from the Second Paris 
Kdition by Racuwex (Scott RussELt) Hotmes and ELeanor Homes, 2 
vuls. Crown 8yo, 21s. 


‘THE SERE and YELLOW LEAF: Thoughts and Recollec- 
tions for Old and Young. By Frances M. Witpsranam, Author of 
** Streets and Lanes of a City.’’ With a Preface by the Right Rev. W. 
b ga D.D., Bishop of Bedford and Suffragan of London. Globe 
vo, 33 6d, 


PLEAS of the CROWN for the COUNTY of GLOUCESTER, 
before the Abbot of Reading and his Fellow Justices Itinerant, in the F:fth 
Year of the Reign of King Henry the Third, and the Year of Grace 1221. 
Edited by F. W. Marrtanp. Demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 


MACMILLAN'S SIX-SHILLING NOVELS.—New Vol nes. 
By Mrs, OLIPHANT. 
THE WIZARD'S SON. | HESTER. 


MACMILLAN’S TWO-SHILLING NOVELS.—New Volume. 


The COLLECTED WORKS of 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 


Edition in 7 vols. Extra fcap. 8vo, 53 eich volume. 


A New Collect 


A limited number of copies are printed on best 


this Kdition will be taken for Sets only, 
V. ready. Vol. VI. December. 


Vol. I. EARLY POEMS. 
Vol. IL. LUCR:sTIUS: 


Poems. 
Vol. IIl. IDYLUS of the KING. 


Vol. IV. The PRINCESS: and MAUD. 


at the rate of 10s 64 per vol.) Yee yor 


and other 


Lto 
Vol. V. ENOCH ARDRY: 
ee val MEMORLAM. and I¥ 
° RY: 
LD. ant 


Vol. VII, BALLADS and other Poms, 








NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 
NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


CHARLIE ASGARDE: a Tale of Adventure. 


By Alfred 


St. Jounston, Author of “‘ Camping among Cannibals.” With Iiustrations 


by Hugh Thomson. Crown 8vo, 5s 


THE FRENCH PRISONERS: a Story for Boys, By 


EpwarpD Bertz. Crown 8yo, 43 6d 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW WORK. Rit 


Is -T , worth 
CURISTNDS - Teer LAE valle te aay ea by 


Walter Crane. Crown 8vo, 43 6d. 


By the Same Author. 
“CARROTS.” 


By the Same Author. 
TWO LITTO® WAIFS. 
The TAPESTRY ROOM. 
GRANDMOTHER DEAR. 


ROSY. 
The CUCKOO CLOCK. 


Globe 8vo, 23 64 eno, 
| The CUCKOO OLOGK. 


Globe 8vo, 43 64 each. 

TELL ME a STORY. 

A CHRISTMAS CHILD. 
| SUMMER BIORLES tor 
s ‘or BO 
GIRLS. 78. oe 


Mr. J. C. SWINBURNE in the “NINETEENTH CENTURY,” writes:— 


‘* Since the death of George Etiot, there is none left whose touch is so exquicite 
and masterly, whose love is so thoroughly according to knowledge, whose 4 ight 
and sweet invention is so fruitful, so truthful, or so delightful a3 Mrs.. Moleaw yrth’s, 
Any chapter of ‘The Uuckoo Clock,’ or the enchanting ‘ Adventures of Horr 
Baby,’ is worth a shoal of the very best novels dealing with the characters and 
fortunes of mere adults.” 





WwoRKS BY 


E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L, LL.D., 


Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford, Fellow of Oriel, 
Hon, Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 


The OFFICE of the;ENGLISH TOWNS and 
HISTORIUAL PROFESSOR: an DISTRICTS: a Series of Addresses 
Inangural Lecture delivered at Oxford and Essays. With Illustrations anda 
on October 15th, 1834, Crown 8vo, 23, Map, 8vo, 14s. 


[Next week, 

HISTORICAL BSSAYS. First | QURSTS of ths GARAOENS oe 
Series, 8vo, 10s 6d; Second Series,} Lectures. Third Edition, with new 
103 6d; Third Series, 12s. Preface, crown 8vo, 33 6d. 

The GROWTH of the 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTION from|*#BNERAL SKETCH of 
the EARLIEST TIMES. Fourth; EUROPEAN HISTORY. New 
Edition, crown 8vo, 53. Edition, enlarged, with Maps, &c., 


18mo, 33 6d. ol, I. of Historical 
COMPARATIVE POLITICS: | Course for Schoey Biter 
Lectures at the Royal Institution. To 
which is added “The Unity of EUROPE. 18mo, 1s. 
Pon lng «eile {History Prrmers, 
and ARCHI- 
TECTURAL SKETCHES, chiefy|OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Italian. Illustrated by the Author, | New Edition, revised, with 5 Coloured 
Crown 8v0, 10s 6d. Maps, extra fcap. 8vo, 63. 


SUBJECT and NEIGHBOUR | HISTORY of the CATHE- 
LANDS of VENICE. Being a Com- DRAL CHURCH of WELLS. As 
panion Volume to ‘Historical and Illustrating the History of the 
Architectural Sketches.’ With Cathedral Qaurches of the Old 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 103 61. Foundation. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 








A GREEK GRAMMAR for SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 
By James Hapter, late Professor in Yale College. Revised and ia part 
Rewritten by FREDERIC DE Forest ALLEN, Professor in Harvard College. 
Crown 870, 63, (Nearly ready. 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 
CICERO.—The ACADEMICA. The Text Revised and 


Explained by J. S. Keip, M.L., Fellow of Caius College, Oambridge. 8y0. 
[Nearly Ready. 





PRICE SIXPENOE, BY POST EIGHTPENCE. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


FOR NOVEMBER CONTAINS :— 


1, “Pray: A Scene From THE Lirgor|4. Toat TerRBLE May. By W. E. 
THE Last Century.”’ (Frontispiece.) Vorris. 
After Hugh Thomson. 5. THe Matatestas OF Rimint. By A. 

. Eros. By Mowbray Morris. With M. F. Robinson. With LIilustra- 
Illustrations. | tions. 

3. THouGHTS IN A Hammock (Porm).| 6. Basy Lixqaurstics. By James Sully. 
By Walter Crane. With Illustra-| 7. A Famity Arrair. Chaps. Y.-VII. 
tions by Walter Crane. By Hugh Conway. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 301, for 


NOVEMBER, price 1s, contains :— 





to 





Lorp MatmEssoury’s. MEMOIRS. 


VESTIGIA. By George Fleming, Author of ‘‘ Mirage,” 





* A Nile Novel,’’ *‘ The Head of Medusa,’’ &, Globe 8vo, 2s. 


MACMILLAN and 


‘Tus HovseE OF COMMONS. 
BoRROUGHDALE OF 
Chaps. 1-2. 


BoRROUGHDALE. 


CO., London. 





BaRBADOS. 

INTERVENTION AT THE Capa. 
THE Man OF LETTERS aS HERO. 
REVIEW OF THE MONTH, 











Loypon: Printed by Joun CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinot 


Strand; and Published by him at the “ Sprcrator”’ Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, a 


of the Savoy, en, in the County of Middlesex, at if puter Street, 





oresaid, Saturday, November 8rh, 1 
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